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THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS IN TRAINING 
FOR CITIZENSHIP* 


By GONZALEZ LODGE 
Professor of Latin and Greek, Teachers College 


There was a pleasant custom that the pirates had in the 
Middle Ages when they had taken possession of a great argosy 
of compelling those of their captives whom they could not 
make any use of to walk the plank, and they were in the habit 
of applying this pleasantry to those particularly who repre- 
sented, perhaps, the aristocratic section of their capture. I feel 
much in the position of the one who is obliged to walk the 
plank since the educational pirates of the present day have 
made their attack upon the argosy of education. 

The Dean has told me that I must talk on the value of the 
classics in training for citizenship. I have tried to induce my 
colleagues to state what they meant by citizenship, but prob- 
ably by reason of the caution which characterizes educational 
theorists I have not succeeded as yet in getting such a defini- 
tion, so that I am afraid I shall have to define the term to a 
certain extent myself in order to be able to speak with any 
degree of effect. 

I take it for granted, then, that a citizen must have in the 
first instance, when confronted with any of the political prob- 
lems of the day, the knowledge necessary to come to any con- 
clusion as to his actions. By knowledge I mean, of course, 
that acquaintance with the experimentation of the past which 
will enable him to judge of the value and probable results of 





* An address delivered before the staff of Teachers College, February 8, 1917. 
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the experimentation with which he is faced. I take it for 
granted that this citizen will also have a mind trained to make 
the necessary deductions in the light of this experience, to reason 
from cause to effect, and to gather, therefore, certain definite 
opinions which will mould or should mould his actions. 

I take it for granted, in the third place, that he will be im- 
bued with a certain spirit, character it is sometimes called, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and ideality, without which a citizen does 
not exist, because a citizen properly defined, is not a slave, is 
not a subject, but is a free member of a free political unit. 
From the root-meaning of the word that is what we have to 
connote with it. There have been plenty of people who made 
their living under tyrants. There have been millions who 
made their living under aristocracies; quite a large number have 
managed to exist even under kaisers, but those are not people 
included under the true definition of the term “citizens” which 
represents independence, initiative, and responsibility. 

Therefore, my question is: In the light of this definition, 
what is the possible contribution of the classics? 

If you were to compare a text-book of fifty years ago with 
one of to-day, you would see marked changes. If it were an 
edition of Caesar, for example, you would find in the text-book 
of fifty years ago, a short introduction, a short vocabulary, 
practically no commentary, and nothing else. On the other 
hand, if you look at the Caesar of to-day you will find a long 
account of the life of the author, one of the most important 
men in history, with due regard to his times and conditions; a 
careful study of the ethnology of the tribes with which he came 
into contact, and a careful exposition of the geographical condi- 
ttions which modified his military actions. 

If you pass on to Cicero, you will find a careful discussion 
of the organization of the Roman commonwealth, and an 
analysis of the influences at work at this period to overthrow it. 

If you go on to Vergil, you will find rich illustrations, giving 
full account of the art, architecture, mythology, as well as 
the artistic literary elements of which Vergil had occasion to 
make use. 

None of these things would have been found in a text-book 
of fifty years ago, and yet they embody contributions to knowl- 
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edge, almost all of which have been made by classical scholars 
and are integral parts of classical culture. I regard the em- 
ployment of this information in the illustration of our classical 
studies as the really important advance in the classical teaching 
of the last half-century. 

It is well for every one to remember that the democracies 
of Greece and the Roman Republic taken together form the 
most extended, the most elaborate, and the most easily followed 
examples of democratic experimentation that the world has ever 
seen. There is practically no problem that has faced this 
country and the citizens of this country during this country’s 
existence which could not have been studied in the political 
history of the Greeks and the Romans, and we could draw, if 
we chose, the conclusions with regard to the way in which 
these problems would work out and the possible modifications 
that could be brought to bear upon them better from an ex- 
amination of classical history than from anything else. 

We find in the case of the small Greek states racial feeling, 
but no national feeling. A Greek was an inhabitant of his 
small city and only remotely of the Greek world. That funda- 
mental characteristic of Greek thinking explains all the history 
of Greek democracy. 

Rome, on the contrary, shows us a political union of dif- 
ferent elements, not all even of the same racial origin, develop- 
ing into a nationality. 

In the case of the Greeks we find the small size of the units 
due to geographical conditions, isolation, and protection by 
natural situation; geographical conditions also had their effect 
in the development of Rome, but in a different way, because 
the unit included within the geographical boundaries was larger 
and contained a number of diverse elements at the outset. 

We find in the case of the Roman commonwealth, a steady, 
continuous, and consistent democratic government developing 
over a period of nearly five hundred years from a small state 
into a large one; from poverty to wealth; from barbarism to 
culture; from loyalty to disloyalty; from faith and belief to 
doubt and disbelief; from honesty to dishonesty; from every- 
thing good to everything bad. We have only to read the 
introduction to Sallust’s Catilina to find a philosophical analysis 
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of the causes of Roman degeneration developed with a degree 
of clearness and cogency which has never been surpassed. 
And in many respects we can mark the same course of develop- 
ment in the democracy of the present times. 

This may seem to you to be somewhat apart from the subject 
of classical teaching, but as a matter of fact it is closely con- 
nected with the teaching as we understand it to-day. We 
cannot separate the classical monuments of Latin and Greek 
speech from the conditions which they describe or the move- 
ments of which they are the result or from the classical monu- 
ments of achievement and of growth. We can not study 
Caesar or Cicero and their attitude towards the political 
convulsions of their day even in the high school class room 
without studying at the same time the universal principles of 
democratic government and obtaining a background on which 
to measure our own history. 

The relation of the individual to the state, the qualities of 
loyalty, belief, honor, and patriotism are nowhere better dis- 
played than in the history of the Roman Republic. The stories 
of the early Roman period contain some of the very best ex- 
amples of constructive patriotism that the world has seen. So 
true is this that these various types, for perhaps they were 
hardly more than types to the Romans, have become the models 
of such feelings until the present time. Think of Brutus and 
Horatius and Scaevola and Cincinnatus, and Regulus and 
Fabius! Add Lucretia, Verginia, Cornelia, and a thousand others 
that could be mentioned. These stories of self-sacrificing loyalty 
to the ideal of country appeal with immense force to children, 
and while we have similar occurrences in later history even in 
our own times, still the Roman names are household words with 
us. They are as familiar as the names that we bear in every- 
day life. They are spread through our literature. They name 
our societies. The child that asks what is meant by the Society 
of the Cincinnati will receive a lesson in constructive patriotism 
if the story is rightly told. These and similar matters we can 
not escape in our teaching because they form the material of 
it, and mould insensibly the standards of the young. 

But we can go further and see how wealth gradually per- 
meated the Roman society; how the Roman state yielded to 
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baser influences; how the Roman individual lost his sense of 
civic duty, and acquired the feeling so common at the present 
time that the state is something from which every individual 
gets what he can instead of giving what he can to it, that “‘pub- 
lic office is a private snap.” Oh, yes! that is not a discovery of 
the nineteenth century but a principle of action of the first two 
centuries before Christ in the Roman government. 

From the decay of individual character arose faction, pas- 
sion, ignorance, stupidity, sensuality, which in time had their 
effect upon the Roman government, and finally brought it to 
its fall. Hence when we study our Caesar and Cicero in our 
classical courses, we learn from their study that Rome fell 
at the middle of the first century B.c., not because of Caesar, 
and not because of Cicero, but because there were hardly two 
honest men in the governing classes of Rome. If there had 
been two, peradventure, the history of Rome would have been 
different. But aside from Caesar, Cicero, and Pompey, there was 
only one, and he was Cato, that most pathetic and ineffective 
and often most dangerous of men, an honest man without 
common sense. 

Or would you turn your attention to the government of 
dependencies, or colonies? The history of the Roman colonial 
government, with the attitude of its governors, and of the cen- 
tral administration to the colonies, affords the very best place 
in the world to see what to do and what not to do in colonial 
administration. ‘The best place to study this is, of course, in 
the literature of the Empire, which is filled with references to 
colonial administration. We cannot read the letters of Pliny, 
for example, without remembering that he was a colonial gover- 
nor. But even earlier, the orations of Cicero inform us how 
he made his great reputation by attacking a colonial governor, 
and that Cicero himself was an honest colonial governor for 
that day and generation. It is not unlikely that in their clas- 
sical training we may find the explanation of the conspicuous suc- 
cess of the British in their colonial administration, because no 
country’s administration represents the effect of classical tradi- 
tion and classical training to the extent that the British does. 

Turning to another one of my definitions I should say that 
in order to make use of this knowledge which is already in our 
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text-books, the future citizen must also bring to bear a trained 
mind. Here, I feel, I am on very dangerous ground, because 
it is apparently becoming more and more a cardinal doctrine 
of the shallow thinkers of the present day and generation that 
the mind of man can not be trained; that the only thing that 
can be trained is the hand. All this knowledge that I have been 
speaking of would go for naught, if the citizen were not capable, 
by reason of his lack of training, of making use of it, that is, 
if he can not reason logically, drawing his conclusions properly, 
and make the necessary comparison between the ancient time 
and the present. 

Personally, I believe that this power to reason logically, etc., 
is best developed by the training in the classics. I base this 
belief on some observations that are satisfactory to me; they may 
not be satisfactory to others. 

It seems to me axiomatic that mental training to be valuable 
must involve effort. I am unable to perceive how mere mental 
activity without effort is going to result in power. So I am 
quite ready to accept the general principle that the value of 
any study for training in ability to handle one’s mind is directly 
proportioned to the demand it makes upon the reasoning power. 
It is for this reason that such a study as logic is extremely 
valuable for everyone even if no progress is made beyond the 
appreciation of what actually constitutes reasoning. 

Now, in reading a classical author, if the pupil attacks the 
problem in the right way, he must first observe with care the 
elements in the sentence before him; he must then discriminate 
between these different elements. He then has to work out the 
relations of these elements to each other in their logical connec- 
tion, and he must finally formulate the result of this investiga- 
tion in a logical presentation. That is what we call translation. 

Of course, other languages besides Greek and Latin may 
provide material for this kind of exercise, if the teaching is 
directed to this aim, but a child can not arrive at the meaning 
of a Latin sentence without following these particular processes, 
as he can get the meaning of an English sentence. The way in 
which he has learned English from infancy up to the time when 
he begins to use it as an instrument of thought makes it quite 
second-nature, and accordingly when he hears an English sen- 
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| 
| 
tence there is no appreciable effort involved in getting at the He 
meaning. Now, we all know that there are different varieties Hy | 
of effort involved in reading English. The effort required in i} 
reading a novel with its commonplace and familiar material is 
entirely different from that required in reading a book on 
philosophy, an essay on some serious problem, or the like. tt 
In the one case the meaning comes easily and readily; in the | | 
other case one frequently has to read a sentence time and 
again before it becomes clear. i 
Mental effort, of course, is required to a greater or less degree | | 
also in other subjects besides language study, and in fact it 
occurs in practically all the steps of education. My contention 


is that you can not avoid it in the case of the classics, if the Hl | 

classics are properly taught. I am not speaking of nor do I want i | 

this confused with that man of straw, the so-called formal i || 

discipline; I mean that kind of effort necessary in the develop- i | 

ment of the attitude of mind which faces a problem squarely, | 
} 


which goes to work at it in detail, which analyzes it with care || 
and exactness; which expresses the results of this analysis with uel 
the same care and exactness. The mind that can do that is hit 
certainly a trained mind, and the benefits of such training are ii 
available in every walk of life. i 

There is one other quality to which I want to draw your i 
attention, because I believe it to be eminently desirable in a ah 
citizen, namely, good taste. We can find examples of every if | 
variety of taste everywhere. An example of taste is the present ult 
attitude of the citizens of the United States towards the power i} 
house in Washington, which as you know the august rulers of i ‘ 
our democratic country have decided to make a foil to the nh 
Washington Monument, to spoil thereby all the beautiful archi- hi 
tectural scheme of the nation’s capital. That is an example of } | 
democratic taste untrained. 

I might make a fair argument for the thesis that every variety ‘ 
of good taste is taught in the teaching of the classics, but I i ¥ 
am particularly concerned with good taste in art and literature. | | 
The place for the inculcation of good taste is in the teaching of il 
Vergil. There, the illustrations have to a very large degree to 
do with ancient art, especially as shown in the delineation of © 
Greek divinities, and with the architecture of Greece and Rome. hil 
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It need hardly be emphasized that no variety of art or of archi- 
tecture has ever approached more nearly to the ideal of human 
creation than that of the Greeks. By the proper handling of 
this material in our classical text-books the taste of our pupils 
can be formed on the very best models. : 

But taste is not concerned only with art and architecture 
and the things that go with these. There is a taste in literature, 
in ideals, in motives; the taste that prefers what is high to what 
is low; the taste which is not exemplified in the remark recently 
attributed to one of our chief educators in this city, who is 
reported as having said that if he had to choose betwee.- a vase 
and a plate of soup, he would choose the plate of soup; rather 
the kind of taste that is a permanent joy to people in all that 
makes life really worth living. 

One of the necessary advantages, sometimes regarded as a 
disadvantage, but falsely so regarded, of classical teaching, as 
connected with literature, is this, that the child after the begin- 
ning year has had no association with what is low and mean 
and trivial. What would any young person of the present day 
give if he were privileged to walk hand in hand with Caesar 
and hear Caesar tell him how he made France an integral part 
of ancient civilization and started it on the road to modern 
civilization? And yet that is what he has done when he has 
read the Commentaries on the Gallic War; he has been walking 
with one of the few great men of the earth, and what Caesar 
says to the child is one of the great utterances of the world. 
You may think it dull when you work it out in our customary 
dull fashion, but when you look at it with the eye of your im- 
agination, you find that what I say is true. When you pass to 
what is pure literature, such as Vergil, you find you are dealing 
not with low ideals but with high ideals. Vergil’s message was 
to mankind, his view was over the whole earth and the sea and 
the sky. When the child is reading Vergil, he is reading that 
which has a formative influence on the sentiments of the soul 
and lifts his vision far beyond this bodily existence. And no 
matter how badly Vergil is taught, or in fact how badly all of 
the Latin work is done, something of this influence is exerted 
upon the child even without his knowledge and is felt through- 
out his life. 
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When Viscount Bryce was asked what was the trouble with We 
America, and what America needed primarily and particularly, Hy | 
he said, “Poets.” Those are the geniuses which dominate, | 
because it is given to them to formulate the ideals of a nation. | 
It was given to Vergil to formulate the ideal of Rome, the ; 
destiny of the imperial government. And Rome followed out 
that destiny for four hundred years in the government of the i 
ancient world and in laying the foundations for all modern life. 
We regard our country as getting along in years with its 140 


or 145 years of existence, but the Roman Republic lasted for Hi | 
450 years, developed from a small state to the government of | 
the whole world, and solved all the problems that our small Aa 


people in Washington imagine they are called upon to solve. 
They are already solved. What our legislatures need is to 
acquaint themselves with these solutions. Yes, what we need 
is poets, men to give us ideals; and since our own country seems i 
unable to produce them let us turn to the classics, for even if | 
they are taught in the worst possible way, these ideals can not | | 
be escaped. } 
Of course, some one will say to me: ‘Well, yes, that is all | 
right, but can you not get all that is necessary from transla- 
tions?”’” You can get from a translation possibly the sequence of a 
facts: thus, if you glance through a translation of Thucydides’ i | 
history of the Peloponnesian War, you get the order of events, | 
but the order of events is but the mere result of forces below, of ; 
the spirit of the Greek race, and that you can not get from your af 
translation. All who know are agreed upon this point. But, | 
if you can not get all, of course get what you can from a trans- | 
lation. Yes, get your sequence of facts, but remember that 
facts are dead things; merely the skeleton on which the life 
of man hangs. You do not want the skeleton to adorn your | 
rooms; you want the living creatures. These are the originals. | \ 
You may read an Ode of Horace, in even the best of the trans- ‘I 





lations, but it is not Horace. It is a set of ideas more or less ip 
accurately transfused into English, with the expression gone, ia 
with the metrical organization gone, with the informing spirit 
gone, nothing but the bones of the ideas. What you really | | 
want is the Horace behind that. You want to visualize him. yy 
When you read Tacitus’ account of the gradual deterioration | 
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of Tiberius’ character, the greatest human document that has 
come down from ancient times, you do not want merely the 
details of the’ steps of decay, but you want to see them through 
Tacitus’ eyes. This you can not do ig*any translation. You 
may get all the dates of his life, all the externals, but Tacitus 
shows us through his analysis of Tiberius’ character in ways 
which are absolutely elusive of all translation that it was not 
a mere case of external progress, but a demon working in Tiberius, 
and this demon is to be visualized and watched at work if we 
are to understand the course of the times. 

Pick up your translation of Plato, by Jowett, the very best 
that we have, a wonderful translation as everybody agrees. 
Here you can get the rough sketch of Plato’s philosophy with 
fair accuracy, but the result is English, not Greek or Plato. 
Take Pope’s translation of Homer. It is a wonderful transla- 
tion. I was fascinated by it when I was a boy before I ever 
heard of the Greeks. But it is not Homer. Nor is any trans- 
lation of Homer Homer. And the greater the work you are 
reading, the more spiritual, the more poetical it is, the more 
impossible it is to translate it adequately. No one, for example, 
can translate Shakespeare’s ‘To be or not to be” into any 
modern language. Put it into French, put it into German, 
you get the external words, but what is really there, what con- 
stitutes the actual English of it is all gone. You could not 
translate “‘To be or not to be” into Latin or into Greek. It 
is English, with what that connotes. Try Goethe’s Faust in 
the best translation you can get, it is not Goethe. The nearer 
you come to a knowledge of German, the more you are con- 
vinced that it is not Goethe. So it is with everything. The 
language of a people, to the extent that it gets away from the 
ordinary commonalities of mankind, is the expression of its 
spiritual life, and the expression of spiritual life is a thing that 
can not be transferred along with the phraseology. You can 
get something, to be sure, but you do not get the reality. 

* In conclusion, a word or two about the teaching of the clas- 
sics; I do not say that these things which we ought to get we 
do get. We can thank the administrators for that; they will 
not permit us; but all these things are there. The material for 
their development is in our text-books, on the shelves of our 
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libraries, only needing to be used. But for its use there is need 
of intelligent coéperation, and time and desire. Given these, I 
know of no more valuable contributions than those we can 
obta... from the classic: in training for citizenship; real citizen- 
ship, that which I was asked to speak about, that which makes 
an independent member of an independent community; sub- 
servient to the law because he has made the law; loyal to the 
state because it is his state; kind to his fellowmen because they 
are in exactly the same position that he is; a man of broad and 
sane views, because he rests on the experiences of all time, a 
man of delicate taste because he has formed it on the noblest 
models; in short, a citizen in the only true sense, because of 
his training in the classics. 


Note.—I have designedly omitted any consideration of many other reasons 
for teaching the classics; as, the better appreciation of English vocabulary and 
style, the general facts of all linguistic phenomena, the classical influences in 
our literature, our public and private law, our philosophical speculation, etc. 
All these values have been frequently emphasized in the periodical literature of 
the last few years, in the proceedings of educational associations and in larger 
publications like Professor Sabin’s “The Relation of Latin to Practical Life’’ 
and the collection of monographs entitled “Latin and Greek in American Edu- 
cation,” edited by Professor Kelsey. And they deserve all the emphasis they 
receive. I have desired to call attention to less obvious but perhaps even more 
important values for our national life. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF OPPORTUNITY* 


By M. ADELAIDE NUTTING 
Director of Department of Nursing and Health, Teachers College 


} 

| No one of us, I suppose, will feel disposed to question the 
i | truth of the assertion that our obligations in life do arise out 
of our opportunities and are largely shaped by them, and that 
| : those who have benefited by exceptional opportunities of any 
kind are expected, and rightly, to make a larger and better 
contribution to the well-being of society than those to whom 
| such advantages have been denied. We can think of at least 
three groups in society which undoubtedly have command of 
unusually wide and varied opportunity—those of high birth 
and social position; those who have great riches; those who 
have acquired great knowledge. But the tradition of centuries 
holds that a peculiarly compelling sense of obligation rests upon 
if those of high station. It is embodied in the old French phrase, 
ii noblesse oblige, “‘The nobly born must nobly do,” and we have 
seen the expression of this idea a thousand times over during 
this war in watching the generous ardor with which the men 
and women of the nobility have given themselves to the service 
| of their several countries. 

| As to wealth, its possession always imposes heavy obligations, 
and few things in our present generation are more striking than 
the march of public sentiment in this direction. The enormous 
gifts to the support of education and scientific research, to 
philanthropic and social institutions, to the working out of 
| social problems, reflect this spirit and show the extent to which 
it prevails. There is, in fact, hardly anything more disturbing 
i to our sense of right and equity than to see the tremendous 
if opportunities which riches insure placed in the hands of those 
who acknowledge no commensurate obligation or responsibility, 


* Address at the Commencement of the School for Nurses of the Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, 1916. 
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who either will not or cannot use such power for their own 
or for the public good. 

The supreme opportunity in the world, however, is intel- 
lectual, apparent evidence to the contrary in this distracted 
hour, notwithstanding. Our whole system of education is 
fashioned on this belief. We have made it universal and com- 
pulsory in order that this door of opportunity may be closed 
to no one,—and we have carried it far into the realms of knowl- 
edge by building up great systems of colleges, universities, 
professional schools, so that many doors of opportunity may be 
opened, and widely, many kinds of human ability may be 
developed, many persons lifted to a high plane of usefulness 
and power for service. The two consuming desires of our time 
are for more knowledge, and for the power to render larger 
services to our fellows. The sense of obligation on the part 
of educated men and women to render some fitting return to 
society for the privileges they have enjoyed is an ever deep- 
ening one, and accompanying it on the part of the public is a 
quickened sense of expectation that such obligations shall be 
met,—an indignation when educational advantages seem to have 
resulted in producing persons incapable of rendering useful ser- 
vice, or animated by no desire to do so. In particular are 
those forms of education which lead to our occupations and 
professions being subjected to questionings, and the questions 
asked not only concern the amount of sound knowledge or of 
technical skill which the professionally trained man or woman 
is enabled to bring to the task, but people are asking how that 
knowledge is going to be used. What is the point of view of 
those professional persons as to their own obligations? In a 
word, what are their ideals, moral values, standards? 

In a brilliant little address made a few years ago to a grad- 
uating class of medical students, Mr. Kipling undertook to 
speak for the public on this question so far as the profession 
of medicine is concerned: All sane human beings, he said, were 
agreed that this fight for life was one of the most important 
things in the world, and it followed therefore that those who 
controlled the fight, namely, doctors, must be among the most 
important people in the world. In all times of flood, fire, famine, 
plague, pestilence, battle, murder, and sudden death, it would 
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be required of them to report for duty at once, to go on duty 
at oncé, and to stay on duty until strength failed or conscience 
released them. The world decided long ago, he said, that 
doctors have no working hours which anybody is bound to 
respect, and nothing excuses a doctor for refusing to help man- 
kind in need at any hour of day or night. “These,” he said, 
“‘are some of your obligations and there is no prospect of their 
growing lighter. It seems to be required of you that you must 
save others; no one has laid down that you need to save your- 
selves.” And he concluded by declaring that he would not try 
their patience by talking about the high ideals and lofty ethics 
of a profession which expected from its followers the largest 
responsibility and the highest death rate of any profession in 
the world. 

How those students must have been thrilled with pride in a 
profession of which the world expects so much. I shared their 
pride and immediately applied the picture to nursing. For the 
world expects us also to respond unfailingly to the call of duty, 
to stay at our post while strength holds out, to give our best 
effort in unstinted measure, and with self-forgetful devotion, 
and to surrender personal desires and interests to the claims 
of duty. I submit that on the whole, nurses have, throughout 
the years, met these obligations not unworthily, and I am not 
among those who are apprehensive lest these exalted ideas of 
duty should fail among nurses,—first, because the natural im- 
pulses of women are on the whole in that direction. They do 
bring into their work, and not only into nursing, a high morality 
bred into them, one hardly knows how. It would be a poor 
observer who failed to see that, on the whole, high ethical stand- 
ards are governing or influencing the lives and work of most 
nurses, and I am pretty sure that obligations of this nature will 
be the last which nurses generally will forget. There are various 
reasons for holding this view, but foremost among them stands 
this enduring one,—the inherent needs of the situation, the 
sufferings, the problems, the crises in life which nurses have 
constantly to meet. And I am equally sure that the ethical 
and moral aspects of their work are those which nurses are the 
least likely to be allowed to forget. I can therefore with easy 
conscience take up briefly some of the other obligations arising 
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out of the great opportunities which nurses undoubtedly have, 
believing that we need to account very strictly to the world 
for their proper uses. These obligations relate to our choice 
of task, to the quality of the service which we are to render 
in it; to our own growth and development in our work, and to 
the contributions which we as nurses should make to the growth 
and improvement of our profession. 

I think perhaps it may be well just here to mention a cherished 
tradition concerning nursing which seems to me to have long 
resisted attempts at dislodgment. This is the tendency to 
assume that pure goodness is the quality of paramount import- 
ance in nursing. It is of course of enormous importance, not 
only in nursing but in every phase and relation of life. We 
cannot get along without it, but neither can we accept it as a 
substitute for intelligence. Dr. Erskine, in a recent number of 
the Hibbert Journal, writes most interestingly of this matter, 
under the title of ‘‘The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent.” 
Courage and steadfastness, he says, we cannot do without so 
long as two men dwell on earth, but it is time to discriminate 
in praise of these virtues. If you want to get out of prison, 
what you need is the key to the lock. If you cannot get that, 
have courage and steadfastness. What is needed by nurses at 
every turn in their work is the key to the lock. No higher 
obligation rests upon nurses to-day than to give serious and 
intelligent study to the problems of various kinds, educational, 
economic and professional, which have arisen in the development 
of nursing. The interdependence which exists between nursing 
and medicine is so close that it has been recently described by 
an eminent physician as practically unique in human affairs. 
For not only is the progress of modern medicine dependent 
upon properly educated nurses, but nursing itself depends in 
turn for much of its development upon the progress of medicine. 
The interdependence which exists between nursing and modern 
social work is also very close, and certain branches of it cannot 
be carried on without the codperation of adequately prepared 
nurses, while conversely, nurses, especially in public health work, 
are greatly dependent upon the sympathetic and intelligent 
coéperation of social workers. 

The advent of nurses into the public school system to make 
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medical supervision a reality instead of a formality, has estab- 
lished a definite and permanent relationship between nursing 
and education. It is because of the progress of medicine and 
sanitary science, the strengthening of social vision, and the 
further development of educational ideals, that opportunities 
for varied and important service to society are now spread open 
before nurses in such embarrassing profusion. 

Roughly speaking, there are at present four great branches 
of nursing. They are administrative work, teaching, public 
health work, and private practice, and each of them has a good 
many subdivisions and special lines of effort. There are said 
to be about thirty distinct forms of activity in which nurses are 
now engaged—and I think that a reasonable estimate—while 
the advances in medical, sanitary, and social sciences which are 
steadily being made foreshadow a further widening of the nurse’s 
horizon. I do not indeed know of any profession, any occupa- 
tion, which approaches nursing in richness of opportunity. The 
choice of task in life which awaited a young nurse graduating a 
few years ago was a comparatively simple matter, since there 
were but two general lines of work available. To-day that 
choice has become a complicated matter, and the obligation 
rests upon the young nurse of choosing wisely, of using all the 
intelligence and good judgment at her command, of looking as 
far as possible into the future, and seeing where a chosen task 
is likely to lead her, and of estimating on some rational basis 
her own ability and powers. Now the hospital training school 
has indeed done a wonderful thing for that nurse. It has pro- 
vided her with a great opportunity in life; for that group of 
buildings is no ordinary place. It is a sort of living memorial, 
and there is built into it the courage, the devotion, and the 
genius of the men and women (some of them illustrious) who 
successively have walked those wards, or have toiled faithfully 
in them by day and by night for the relief and the betterment 
of others. The most tremendous struggles in life go on here 
continuously, and its most intricate questions may arise as a 
part of any day’s work; for people of all ages and races, and 
of every social level, bring to the hospital door not only their 
physical miseries for relief, but many other pressing problems 
for solution, and to share in so great an experience in life as 
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it is, constitutes that high privilege which the nurse in training 
has above all other students of any profession whatever, except 
of medicine, and even for them Dr. Osler in one of his addresses 
coveted the superior opportunities for study and experience 
which the pupil nurses enjoyed. 

When my course of training was ended many years ago, I 
was offered a head-nurseship, a position which I held in different 
wards for two years. With what new understanding would I 
to-day look upon the opportunity to become the head-nurse of 
a hospital ward. What obligations would it seem to place upon 
me! For there, is provided a system of hospital and training 
school administration in miniature. There, is that separate 
unit of the hospital; planned so, because of its special work, 
with peculiar problems of its own, but with most of the con- 
ditions and activities in a small way which the hospital has to 
meet and control. There, are the questions of structure and 
equipment, sanitation, of income and out-go, of waste and 
repair. There, is a definite organization of labor in the work 
of the head, staff, students, of maids, orderlies, cleaners and 
porters. There, are the daily matters of food, clothing, linen and 
household supplies, of surgical, medical and other appliances 
for the sick and the relation these bring about, the questions 
they create, between the ward and kitchens, linen room, phar- 
macy, laundry. There, are the official records to keep, and 
there, in the friends and families of the patients, are social 
relationships of the utmost importance to maintain and to 
study; for a hospital is above everything a social institution. 
And in addition to all of these aspects of the situation, yet 
bound up at every turn with all of them, comes the teaching 
and training of student nurses, leading them forward day by 
day into a surer grasp of the principles and the methods of 
nursing, a higher skill, developing new and unsuspected pow- 
ers,—helping to make them fit for life’s uses. What a school 
is a hospital ward—what training it offers in the power to 
handle the immediate task and to see beyond it; to learn to put 
things in their places in life; to divorce the essentials from the 
non-essentials; to learn in a word the difficult and painful art 
of government. Such an opportunity for advancing in work 
should be eagerly grasped at. But how great the obligations 
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upon the young head-nurse to use in the right way this great 
chance, and not to look upon it as the casual experience, unre- 
lated to the future, affording merely some gratification of one’s 
sense of importance, a chance for that “‘little brief authority” 
which nurses in common with many other quite normal and 
healthy human beings dearly love. The responsibility of mak- 
ing this period of head-nurseship a real phase of education, 
fruitful in every feasible way, rests not alone upon the head- 
nurse but should be shared by the entire administrative body 
of hospital and training school. 

But the hospital training school was created primarily to 
solve not educational but administrative problems. It has been 
shaped, and is still being shaped, with that end in view, and 
while through this method its students are provided with a 
training field of incomparable interest and practical value, which 
we should never underestimate, there are certain disadvantages 
and difficulties from an educational standpoint inherent in such 
a system. The school is actually cut to fit exactly the work 
which the hospital has to do, but the hospital is not cut to fit 
a good deal of the work which nurses have to do in the world 
after they leave the school. And the school can only make 
changes and developments in its work through the hospital, 
which wants to change in its own way and its own time, but 
certainly not, usually at least, to meet the needs of its training 
school. And there you have it! 

I spoke a few moments ago about the many types and forms 
of work into which nurses are being drawn, and the number 
is increasing. Nurses are recognizing their own inability to 
meet the requirements or to develop the possibilities in several 
of the more important lines of public health work. They are 
meeting entirely new problems and situations for which their 
hospital training could not have provided preparation, and 
before these new and peculiar tasks and problems can be ade- 
quately handled, nurses must try to find some way of supple- 
menting their hospital work by further and special instruction. 

Well, now, there are not many places where any such instruc- 
tion as is needed can be had. It is scattered about in schools 
of philanthropy, in the training districts of visiting nurses’ 
associations, and a considerably body is, as you know, gathered 
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together in that precious department of our own university 
in New York at Teachers College, which grew out of the vision 
of the nurse whose memory is dear to all of us, Isabel Robb. 
But there are some five or six thousand nurses already engaged 
in public health work. In New York City alone about one 
thousand nurses are so occupied. A very large number are at 
work in the public schools safeguarding that most precious 
thing, the health of our children, and it seems probable that 
the time will come when every school in the country, rural as 
well as urban, will require the help of the trained expert nurse. 
There must eventually be thousands of nurses in this one branch 
alone of public health work. Moreover, these newer branches 
of nursing are greatly liked by nurses. They open up spacious 
avenues for useful, interesting and changing activities; they 
offer free play for all the originality, initiative, and mental 
resources which nurses may possess; they bring about many 
helpful and strengthening social contacts, and finally as public 
health work becomes better organized and developed, positions 
of a supervisory nature are being created and established which 
call for a high degree of leadership and are a continuous chal- 
lenge to the largest capacities which nurses can bring to such 
tasks. 

It is evident that the few places offering, or able to offer, 
special preparation to graduate nurses wishing to enter the 
field of public health or social service, can provide for but a 
mere fraction of the number of nurses which will be needed. 
There is therefore a quite natural tendency to turn to training 
schools to ask if some special preparation for so large and im- 
portant a ‘field of nursing work cannot be included in their scheme 
of training. Some slight attempts are being made in this direc- 
tion, but the difficulty under the present system of establishing 
in training schools a suitable body of instruction, or of providing 
the vigorous direction necessary for such work, is obvious. 
Where the training school is connected with a university the 
difficulty is greatly lessened, but even there, and under most 
favorable conditions, instruction and training in public health 
work offer as yet all the problems of working out a new branch 
of education. 

Throughout the whole realm of public health nursing, one 
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fact stands out more and more clearly, and it is that the develop- 
ment of this field in many important ways is being profoundly 
affected by the work of our training schools. A new test is 
being applied to their product from every standpoint; for in 
this field nurses are needed who bring not only a special training 
but a much sounder preliminary education than most hospitals 
think necessary or are able to require. They have not made 
any serious effort, for instance, to establish such conditions in 
training schools as would attract college women; and yet in 
public health work there is an insistent and continuous demand 
for nurses who are also holders of a college degree. 

The intelligent direction of a system is surely open to ques- 
tion which admits to its schools on precisely the same basis 
the applicant with one or two years of high school and the 
woman with the degree from a good college, and puts both of 
them through precisely identical courses of instruction for exactly 
the same length of time. It is virtually putting a premium upon 
ignorance. And it is not only in public health work that highly 
educated nurses are wanted. They should be found at the head 
of every one of the several hundred training schools through- 
out the country, and the entire administrative and teaching 
staff of such schools should be and will eventually be, I am con- 
fident, composed of women of such superior education and 
special training. In those schools which are now under the 
guidance of nurses so prepared the advances and improvements 
going on are noteworthy. They are driving straight to the 
heart of the problem and striving in every available way to 
draw into their schools a better type of student—women whose 
general education and training have been sufficiently sound and 
extensive as to form at least a reasonably suitable groundwork 
for professional training. For students of such character are 
the bed-rock upon which all of our further work must rest, and 
without them our efforts to improve our profession, and to 
lift it to any higher level of usefulness, dignity, and public 
respect, will be of little avail. 

Only as we can draw into our training schools many women 
who will go out of them filled not only with a burning desire 
to render service, but with mental capacity and vision ready to 
prepare themselves by much further study and many sacrifices, 
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if necessary, for the more difficult, responsible, and intricate 
tasks in our work, can our beloved profession be enabled to 
render its highest and best service to humanity. We need 
many nurses capable of such further study, of venturing into 
the as yet unexplored fields of nursing (and they are many), 
of working with the scientific spirit toward the solution of our 
problems, eager to find the truth. 

That good friend of ours, Dr. Favill, whose loss we so deeply 
mourn, dwelt on this point in a recent address. “Nurses,” he 
said, ‘‘do not go on, they do not study, they do not strive to 
develop themselves and thereby raise themselves from being 
merely skilled workers to members of a learned profession.” It 
is not within the power of anybody to bring that to pass but 
nurses themselves. And this, I suppose, is true on the whole, 
but those of us who are watching anxiously the signs of the 
times, see room for hope in, the ever-increasing number of 
nurses who are finding a way to the College every year for 
just such further study, in those large classes of training school 
workers who are endeavoring to improve their methods by 
attending our evening classes; in the number of nurses eager 
to make up the deficiencies in high school work, in order that 
they may enter the College, in the very large number of nurses 
seeking post-graduate training, and in those who, tied closely 
to their daily exacting tasks, are snatching at every fragment of 
opportunity for intellectual improvement which comes their way. 

We also find ground for encouragement in thinking of the 
fund for purely educational purposes which nurses have raised 
to the memory of their beloved leader, Isabel Robb. That 
fund now approaches $30,000 and the interest is used to provide 
scholarships for nurses desiring further study to fit themselves 
for higher work. The fund has already made it possible for 
twelve graduate nurses to obtain the privilege of one year of 
college work. Such later study is of course built upon the 
supposition of a good general preliminary education, and it is 
our constant regret that we have to deny a good many excellent 
women who have gone through hospital training schools the 
advancement they seek, because they can bring no basis in 
education upon which it is possible to build. 

But no efforts in any direction fill us with a deeper satisfac- 
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tion than those which the nurses’ alumnae associations of the 
training schools of Johns Hopkins and the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital are making to secure adequate endowments for 
their training schools and thus to open up new pages in history 
for them. They are here bravely shouldering the obligations 
which their opportunities in life have laid upon them. 

In attempting to present to you some sort of picture of the 
present situation in nursing, I am impressed afresh with the 
importance of its problems and with the peculiar difficulties 
which will arise in trying to solve some of them. Upon the 
trustees and other authorities of our hospitals, and upon the 
medical profession which is itself served by every improvement 
in nursing, the obligation to work steadily toward a just solu- 
tion of these problems rests heavily. I am sure they are not 
unmindful of it. But far more heavily does it rest upon the 
nurses of the present generation, who hold, as it were, in trust, 
the lives and possibilities in their work of future nurses. For 
the training schools of the future will be largely what your edu- 
cational ideals, and your courage in their behalf, make of them. 
After others have done all that they can do, there will be no 
branch of nursing which will not be dependent upon you for 
good growth and development, and there will be none free from ° 
the need of such improvement. That profession will not be 
really good for any of its members which is not good for all 
of them. And in intelligent and large-hearted efforts in this 
direction you will find yourselves inevitably concerned with the 
educational problems of the day, with legislative effort, with 
the social and civic movements of the time, and will of necessity 
come to take your share in them; for nursing is bound up with 
every one of them. 

Among nurses you graduates of the Lakeside Training School 
must stand as a favored group, trained in a school which has 
from the beginning been governed by an unusually enlightened 
policy. The authorities have been liberal in their provisions for 
your welfare, the conditions under which you have worked have 
been of the very best, and the head of your school has spared 
no effort to equip you worthily for your work. You have had, 
moreover, the advantage of living in a city where the influence 
of one of our great leaders, Isabel Robb, shaped the spirit in 
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nursing affairs, and helped men and women to a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of nursing ideals. They have coéperated 
heartily with us in every attempt to improve our work, they 
have often inspired us to further effort. Thinking these things 
over, you will, I hope, feel as I do, that an unusually large 
measure of opportunity has been yours, and you will also feel, 
I know, that deep sense of obligation which comes to most 
of us in such an hour as this, to use to your very best and utter- 
most every power that lies within you. You will be looked to 
not only for good work and good influences, but for thoughtful 
opinions and intelligent judgment upon nursing affairs, and for 
the best contribution which you are able to give to the sound 
and wholesome growth of our educational and professional work. 
You will naturally be expected to choose the difficult and trying 
tasks, and to carry them through. There is hard work ahead 
of you, you will make stern demands of yourselves, and you 
will often have to fight for the possession of your own souls. 
To that exhilarating contest let me welcome you. 

I do not need to tell you of the joys and satisfaction and 
inner glories which come from a hard task, honestly done. But 
let me just mention the great riches which the possession of 
knowledge, of resources, of power, brings, and the great sweet- 
ness in life which comes from friendships made and tried out in 
the day’s work in a common cause. 











SCIENCE IN THE MODERN SCHOOL* 


By MAURICE A. BIGELOW 
Professor of Biology and Director of School of Practical Arts, Teachers College 


In beginning our consideration of science as a prominent 
part of the curriculum of the modern type of school which Dr. 
Abraham Flexner advocated in his recent address before this 
club, let us recall Dr. Flexner’s idea that the curriculum of the 
modern school should be built out of actual activities in four 
main fields, namely, (1) science, (2) industry or practical arts, 
(3) aesthetics (including literature, language, art, and music), 
and (4) history and civics. Naturally, as a worker in the field 
of science as applied in education, I am interested in Dr. Flex- 
ner’s view that ‘‘the work in science should be the central and 
dominating feature of the school.”” In other words, the educa- 
tion of children should be centered around study of the natural 
world in which we live and whose materials and forces concern 
us vitally throughout our lives. 

Such study of the natural world with which science deals 
should begin in early childhood as nature-study, which I have 
elsewhere defined as simple observational study of common nat- 
ural objects and processes for the sake of personal acquaintance 
with nature as it affects our daily lives directly. It is a widely 
accepted view that such elementary study of nature should be 
arranged for children up to about twelve years of age, that 
is, for six years of the elementary school. Then in the next 
three years (seventh, eighth, and ninth grades) there should 
be a gradual transition through “introduction to science” 
or ‘‘general science’ to real organized science in the form of 
chemistry, physics, geography, and biology (including botany, 
physiology, and zoélogy). These sciences, like nature-study, 
should deal with natural things as they touch human life; but 
should differ from nature-study in that the point of view should 
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be that of systematized and organized knowledge. In short, 
the science studies of the high school should lead the pupils 
on to a logical grasping of the great ideas, the fundamental 
principles of modern science. The main aim of science teaching 
as part of a liberal and practical education should be to put the 
student into touch with the great ideas or principles of science 
and to teach him to select and systematize the useful facts with 
reference to the principles. 

All these views which I have long held regarding the general 
place and kind of science in the modern school are apparently 
orthodox in the educational philosophy of Dr. Flexner. See 
Paper No. 3 of the General Education Board. 

Now, what I have said regarding the importance of science 
study culminating in principles might be misinterpreted as 
suggesting that I stand for the old-line kind of science for the 
sake of science and without regard to its applications to life. 
This is far from being my standpoint, for I hold that unapplied 
and inapplicable science would be worse than useless in the 
modern school. I believe that there is a legitimate place in 
the general education of school and college for applied science 
only, that is, for science that is likely to function in the daily 
life of average citizens. Later I shall point out the possible 
bearings of science applied in the widest sense. 

One who is familiar with the literature bearing on the history 
of the teaching of the natural sciences in the past sixty years 
must sometimes wonder that scientists should have attempted 
to establish in general education a type of sciences which, like 
the old-time teaching of languages and mathematics, had to 
find its chief justification in cultural value. I refer to science 
taught as pure science, which even now in the second decade of 
the twentieth century prevails in many American high schools 
and most colleges. It is surprising that such science should 
have ever gained a respectable standing in the school curriculum, 
for the desirability of science that fits daily life was perfectly 
clear to some great educators more than half a century ago. 

One who studies critically the educational essays of that 
great pioneer in the art of teaching sciences, especially the 
biological, Thomas Henry Huxley, can not help being deeply 
impressed with the important relations and possible applica- 
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tions of science to daily life. In his classic addresses Huxley 
grasped the vast significance of science, especially biology, in 
relation to human life, and to human life that is more than mere 
protoplasmic activity, for to Huxley human life always meant 
life most abundantly, life at the fullest development of its 
physical, intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic possibilities. To 
human life at its best in all these lines Huxley saw important 
contributions from sciences in education. Looking, as he always 
did, at human life and science and education with far-reaching 
vision, Huxley needed for his own philosophy of scientific 
instruction no such sharp distinction between pure science and 
applied science as has become common in these later years. To 
most educated people to-day the terms “applied science’ or 
“practical science” suggest some phase of technology, such as 
industrial chemistry, or electrical engineering, or scientific 
housekeeping, or modern agriculture, or hygienic problems; 
in short, applied science now commonly means the use of science 
in the material or physical affairs of life. Rarely indeed do we 
now find educational discussions which consider science as 
applicable to the intellectual and emotional aspects of the life 
of educated citizens. No such limited view of applied science 
appealed to Huxley, for he saw clearly many applications of 
science, and of biology in particular, to the intellectual and 
emotional aspects of life, in addition to the physical or material 
affairs to which he often gave appropriate emphasis. Let me 
illustrate by quoting from his lecture “‘On the Study of Biology,” 
only one of many lectures in which he showed that to him biology 
had an applied or practical bearing on our lives through the 
intellectual or philosophical problems which evolution and other 
scientific doctrines have forced upon the attention of most 
well educated people. 

“T think that knowledge of every kind is useful in propor- 
tion as it tends to give people right ideas, which are essential 
to the foundation of right practice, and to remove wrong ideas, 
which are the no less essential foundations and fertile mothers 
of every description of error in practice. And inasmuch as, 
whatever practical people may say, this world is, after all, abso- 
lutely governed by ideas and very often by the wildest and 
most hypothetical ideas, it is a matter of the very greatest 
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importance that our theories of things, and even of things that 
seem a long way apart from our daily lives, should be as far as 
possible true, and as far as possible removed from error. It 
is not only in the coarser, practical sense of the word “utility,” 
but in this higher and broader sense, that I measure the value 
of the study of biology by its utility; and I shall try to point 
out to you that you will feel the need of some knowledge of 
biology at a great many turns of this present nineteenth cen- 
tury life of ours.”-—Huxley. 

And following this which I have quoted, Huxley illustrated 
his view of the higher intellectual value of science in human 
life by pointing out the great significance to intelligent people 
of the evolutionary theory of man’s relation to nature. Ob- 
viously, this theory has nothing to do with biology applied to 
the material affairs that affect our lives, it is of no value in 
hygiene, housekeeping, agriculture, or other direct practical 
application of biology; but any science curriculum which does 
not open up for students the great intellectual value of the 
evolution and other great theories of science does not deserve 
to be named either pure science or applied science. In fact, 
I am inclined to believe that no phase of science with a purely 
physical application to human life, such as bacteria in disease 
or biology applied to agriculture or electricity in physics, is as 
important for the average well-educated citizen as is a general 
understanding of the great theories. Hence, I urge that our 
conception of science for general education, especially for the 
schools which must always be responsible for rounding out the 
general education of the vast majority of educated citizens,— 
our conception of science for such a purpose must be large enough 
to include the intellectual as well as the more directly prac- 
tical aspects which affect human life. 

In one other way Huxley saw a practical or applied aspect 
of science, biology in particular. He said in the 1854 lecture: 
“There is yet another way in which natural history (i.e., biology 
as we now know it) may take a profound hold upon practical 
life, and that is by its influence over our finer feelings, as the 
greatest of all sources of that pleasure which is derivable from 
beauty. I do not pretend that natural history knowledge, as 
such, can increase our sense of the beautiful in natural objects. 
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I do not suppose that the dead soul of Peter Bell, of whom the 
great poet of nature, Wordsworth, says,— 

A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 
would have been a whit roused from its apathy by the informa- 
tion that the primrose is a dicotyledonous exogen, with a mono- 
petalous corolla and central placentation. But I advocate 
natural history knowledge from this point of view, because it 
would lead us to seek the beauties of natural objects, instead 
of trusting to chance to force them on our attention.” 

Summarizing Huxley’s views of science as applied to everyday 
life, scientific knowledge is practical, utilitarian, and applicable 
to human life (a) in many of its practices which are industrial 
and economic, (b) in its hygienic problems aiming at life con- 
servation, (c) in its aesthetic or emotional outlook upon nature 
in general, and (d) in its intellectual or philosophical interpre- 
tations of human life in its relations to nature. It is such an 
extended outlook upon applied science that we now need for 
the purposes of general and liberal education in the coming 
schools. We are living in an age that is eminently industrial, 
commercial, and practical. We are intensely interested in 
what we call industrial or vocational education. There are 
signs that we tend to consider education as productive of results 
measurable in dollars and cents. Even children in the grammar 
schools are asking what material or monetary results are they 
likely to get from what they are learning. If we follow closely 
such tendencies while we are reorganizing science into applied 
science, we are likely to interpret the word ‘“‘applied”’ as limited 
to the material and especially to the commercial affairs of life, 
and then we shall leave no place for the intellectual and aesthetic 
values of science study. 

I have thus at some length advocated a larger conception of 
applied science that functions in our daily life. For several 
years we who have followed educational tendencies have felt 
sure that pure science is not suited to general education. The 
modern school which aims to fit the life of the average intelligent 
citizens must soon meet the demand for applied science, for 
science that fits life. That must be applied science in the largest 
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sense of the word “‘applied,” namely, science that presents the 
great facts and leading ideas which touch human life in its com- 
bined economic, industrial, hygienic, intellectual, and aesthetic 
outlooks. 

Applied science in the modern school means a selection from 
the vast accumulation of scientific knowledge of those facts 
and ideas which are likely to mean most in the life of the average 
man and woman. 

I recognize that applied science as I have considered it will 
overlap extensively the study of the practical arts, especially 
household arts, industrial arts, agriculture. This naturally 
follows from the fact that the practical arts are founded in large 
part on applied science. At present our schools have no satis- 
factory articulation of applied science and practical arts; more- 
over, there is much wasted duplication and sex-limited instruc- 
tion (e.g., household arts for girls and industrial arts and agri- 
culture for boys). The coming modern school must solve these 
problems. 

So far I have emphasized the value of applied science in the 
modern school as subject-matter which is useful information, 
but there is another value that deserves serious attention. I 
am thinking of science study as affording discipline or training 
in gathering facts by observing (including experimentation) and 
then applying logical thinking leading to conclusions. I hasten 
to add that such training in the scientific or logical method 
is no longer regarded as peculiar to natural science; but the 
materials with which science deals offer many of the best oppor- 
tunities for training the learner in logical thinking. It matters 
little whether such training is transferable to thinking in fields 
other than science; for the importance of applying logical or 
scientific thinking to the facts of nature that affect our daily 
life is sufficient justification for the observational methods of 
science teaching. 

In summary—natural science in the modern school must be 
arranged and presented with continuous emphasis on its applied 
aspects, using the word “applied” to cover all important rela- 
tions of nature to human life. Every topic, every lesson, and 
every subdivision of a lesson should be planned with reference 
to these two questions: “Are the available facts in this case 
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clearly of interest, are they applicable, are they significant in 
the life of the average citizen?” “Are the materials selected, 
arranged, and presented with reference to the most efficient 
teaching of science to the particular pupils at hand?’ Upon 
the affirmative answer to these two questions will depend the 
fate of science as the claimant for a very prominent place in 
the curriculum of the modern school that surely is to come. 

















MILITARY TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By W. R. BURGESS, H. B. CUMMINGS, W. P. TOMLINSON 


To meet a widely voiced request for assistance in studying 
the problem of military training in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools this selected bibliography has been prepared 
by three advanced graduate students in Teachers College under 
the general direction of the department of the philosophy of 
education. No effort has been made to list every reference, 
but rather to present such of the better items as would give 
adequate opportunity for the study of the various phases of the 
problem. It is believed that the annotations are unbiased; 
it is hoped that they will prove helpful. The most valuable 
references on the various issues are starred. 


Comprehensive and General References 
**B acon, CORINNE 


Selected articles on military training. 66 pp. White Plains, 
N. Y.: H.W. Wilson Co., 1915. 


An excellent little book of articles on mili training up to November rors. 
Contains besides the selected articles (over thirty-five in number) a brief on 
the question: “Resolved, that military pee ys Bann be given in American 
colleges and universities”; also a very good bibliography (about seventy-five 
references) of articles on military training up through rors. 


*Briss, Donan C. (Supt. of Schools, Montclair, N. J.) 


Military training in the high school. In School Review, 
March 1917: pp. 161-167. 

Defines the term military training as used in current laws and discussions. 
Contends that school-boy drill hinders rather than furthers future enlistments, 
and that it has negative physical and educational value. Finds the Wyoming plan 


a failure, enlisting at present no more than three hundred members in the state 
and showing no positive educational value. 
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Jounson, C. H. 


Military training in the American high school. In School 
and Society, Vol. 3: pp. 278-82, Feb. 19, 1916. 


Under terms “absolutists” and “experimentalists” the author deals with writers 
for and against military training in secondary schools. otes from Chicago 
Tribune and gives resolution of Chicago Board of Education (Dec. 1915) regarding 
military training. 


MacCrackEN, HENRY M. 


Military drill in the schools of the United States. In Report 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1898-1899, p. 479 f. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1900. 


Total number of boys receiving drill in the public and private secondary schools. 
Four typical state situations analysed: Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, and 
South Carolina. 

Results of a questionnaire to school principals seeking opinion on the useful- 
ness of military drill, (1) to the student’s pltysical culture, (2) to his intellectual 
and moral well-being, (3) to making him valuable as a citizen soldier. 

Conclusion is drawn that drill should be encouraged in public and private sec- 
ondary schools and in grammar schools of towns having no higher schools. 


**MIASSACHUSETTS STATE SPECIAL COMMISSION ON MILITARY 
EDUCATION AND RESERVE 


Report. Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., rors. 
(Now out of print but obtainable at many libraries.) Portions 
of the report are quoted in School Review, March, 1917. 


Commission created May, 19015, by act of legislature, consisting of three militia 
officers and six other persons to investigate: (1) military training for boys 14 to 
21 years of age; (2) military training in public high schools; (3) compulsory militia 
enrollment of three years for all citizens; (4) establishing a militia reserve. One 
hundred and twenty-five persons presented views at various hearings. 

The commission is opposed to the use of the manual of arms and close order 
drill in schools, but finds moral and military value in other types of training. 
The recommendations summarized: (1) Federalization, increase in, and change 
in methods of training militia; (2) Relieving militia of police duty; (3) Extension 
of courses in military science in colleges ; (4) Development on a large scale of 
nao training in the public schools; (5) Teaching military history, personal 

ygiene, and camp sanitation in the public schools; (6) Establishment of summer 
training camps for school boys; (7) Enrollment of mechanics and census of fac- 
tories in certain industries if this is not done by the Federal government; (8) 
Introduction of courses in military hygiene in medical schools. 

The appendix contains summaries of foreign systems of military training, 
drafts for suggested legislation, table of costs for military training, etc. 

By far the most adequate report published. 


NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION 


Resolution on military training in the schools. In Journal 
of the N. E. A., Vol. 1, No. 1; p. 26, September 1916. 
A statement of the position of the N. E. A. 
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NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 


National Education Association and military training in the 
schools. In School and Society, Vol. 4: pp. 102-5, July 15, 1916. 


Quotations from New York City papers regarding the action of the National 
Education Association toward military training in schools. 


*NEw JERSEY STATE COMMISSION ON MILITARY TRAINING AND 
INSTRUCTION IN HicH SCHOOLS 


Report to the Legislature. Trenton, 1917. 


Opposes military training but recommends a complete and thorough system 
of physical training. May include any features of one a drill, or perhaps rifle 
practice if the educational aim justifies it. os to mili 1 and train- 
ing is based on the arguments that: such would be of little value without 
supplementation which the state or nation does not now furnish; it would create 
social cleavage between high-school boys and other boys; it would be of little 
military value and less educational value. Makes an unfavorable report on the 
Wyoming system. Drafts of proposed laws for a complete scheme of physical 
training are submitted. 


PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 


Do we want rifle practice in the public schools? Pamphlet. 
Philadelphia, 1910. 


A compendium of opinions of well-known men opposed to rifle practice in the 
public schools: C. W. Eliot, John Dewey, etc. 


* 


Educational experts on military training for American school 
boys. (Eliot, Finley, Hall, Thwing, Dewey, Monroe, Van 
Sickle, and others.) Pamphlet. Philadelphia. 


An interesting and unanimous symposium of expert testimony, supported in 
part by actual experience. Says Dewey: “Rigid discipline of a military sort is 
accompanied by relaxed discipline in everything else.” ‘If youths from 14 to 18 
are to have military training, it should be given to those who need it most,—those 
who have left school.” 


**SMALL, W. S. 


Educational hygiene. In Report of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. 


Military training in the schools conceived as military drilling is undesirable 
and unavailing; military training conceived as a comprehensive program of physical, 
moral, and civic education may offer a unifying center for our now confused and 
disjointed activities in the field of physical and moral discipline. 

Discusses the Wyoming plan and the work of the New York military com- 
mission. Concludes that “military training in the strict and technical sense will 
not be grafted upon the schools, but military training in the sense of a compre- 
hensive program for —— moral, and civic education in which some appropriate 
military affairs may be included is likely to find its way into all schools.” 
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Swirt, E. (Col. U. S. A.) 
Military education. In Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. 4: 
pp. 226-242. 


A review of military education in Prussia, France, Austria, Great Britain, 
Italy, Turkey, China, Japan, and the United States. While the material is all 
— the section on military educational methods is especially worth 

ing. 





EDITORIALS AND UNSIGNED ARTICLES 
College heads for war drills. In New York Times, Jan. 24, 
IQI5. 


Quotations from the B erage ree of a dozen or more large universities of the 
United States showing their stand on military training. 


Education for peace. In Educational Foundations, Vol. 27: 
pp. 135-39, November 1o15. 


An editorial containing the views of nineteen of our governors on the question 
of military training in schools. Of these, seventeen favor and two oppose. 


Military Training 


As Mental and Moral Education 
*ADLER, F. 


Vexed questions of military preparedness. Pamphlet. 7 pp. 
New York: Ethical Culture Society, 1916. 


Suggests a national public works force to increase human and material welfare; 
its indirect object, military training. 


Dursorow, H. L. (Culver Military Academy) 
Preparing while we wait. In School Review, March 1917: 
pp. 151-156. 


Argues for the military and educational value of high-school military training. 
It is adaptable to graduated instruction for different ages. Contains a brief 
sketch of present movements. 


GARLOCK, M. A. 


Military training and public schools. In Northwest Journal 
of Education, Vol. 27: pp. 296-99, March 1916. 


Thinks the public schools can render their best service by a physical, mental, 
and moral preparation for governmental, industrial, and commercial efficiency. 
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LARNED, C. W. (U. S. M. A.) 
Education from a military viewpoint. Pamphlet. Manlius, 
N. Y.: St. John’s School, 1908. 


Military education to-day the only form of education inspired by any consider- 
able degree of the Greek and Roman method and spirit in its training for service 
tn the state and its — on doing and character development. Illustrations 
taken from the United States Military Academy at West Point to show the moral 
value of that type of training. 


LocuneER, L. P. 
Should there be military training in public schools? In 
School and Society, Vol. 2: pp. 694-701, Nov. 13, 1915. 


Bases a carefully considered argument against military training on two propo- 
sitions: (1) It would be an abandonment of the American ideal of democracy. 
(2) This would react with tremendous effect on the rest of the world, increasing 
armed competition on a great scale. 


Lyman, R. L. 

Military drill. Editorial in School Review, March 1917: pp. 
214-217. 

Favors experiments with military drill in the school, not for any great mili- 


tary value but for its possible effect on physical training and education in an 
attitude of loyal citizenship. 


MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER 
A schoolmaster’s view of compulsory military training. In 
School and Society, Vol. 4: pp. 9-11, July 1, 1916. 


The view taken is that compulsory military training is wholly out of harmony 
with American ideals, and if introduced would be destined to utter failure. 


O’SHEA, M. V. 
Shall I send my boy to a military school? In Mother’s Maga- 


zine, Vol. 11: pp. 23-24, March 1916. 


According to the writer, wholly irresponsible boys in our public schools should 
be subjected to the disciplinary influence of a military school, but for the average 
boy he thinks spending all his time under such discipline would not be well. 


Roor, R. C. 


Military training in our public schools. Pamphlet. 2 pp. 
1119 Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal., 1916. 


Contains in outline twelve objections to the introduction of military training 
in the schools. 
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SCHAEFFER, N. C. 
Should our educational system include activities whose special 
purpose is preparation for war? In School and Society, Vol. 1: 
pp. 289-95, Feb. 27, 1915. 
Discusses the London experiments, the defects of drilling, and the moral harm 


of military training. We need defense, but schools should glorify the arts and 
ideals of peace. An idealistic plea. 


*SHARPLESS, ISAAC 


Military training in schools and colleges. Pamphlet. 9 pp. 
Phila.: Peace Association of Friends, 1916. 


Suggests a redirection of man’s militant impulses, a moral equivalent of war, 
retaining the physical benefits and zest of military activities. Schools should 
teach boys to fight not men, but the common enemies of man. 


TricocHE, G. N. 
Compulsory service. In Yale Review, Oct. 1915: pp. 90-104. 


Advocates compulsory service on disciplinary grounds. A certain amount of 
military training in the grammar or high schools is desirable if limited to gymnastic 
and the elementary soldier’s work, which could be given by regular grade teachers 
to boys and girls alike. 

UNITED STATES GENERAL STAFF—WAR COLLEGE DIVISION 

Military training in public schools. Sixty-fourth Congress, 
First Session. Senate Document 452. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1916. 


Outline of a plan for introducing military training into the public schools. 

“The object of the prescribed course of instruction is to inculcate high ideals 
and correct views on the duties of the citizens of the state. The training is given 
along military lines, but is so conducted as to encourage initiative and individu- 
ality, to correct defects and develop natural gifts, and to teach self-control by 
showing the value of obedience to superior authority.” 


Warp, H. H. 
National defense and education. In Scientific Monthly, 
Vol. 2: pp. 369-73, April 1916. 


Thinks our schools, colleges and universities should acquaint students with 
broad and unbiased truths of military history. 


As Physical Education 
*Crampton, C. Warp, M. D. (Director of Physical Training, 
Department of Education, New York City) 
A physical training not confined to hard muscles. In Scout- 
ing, Vol. IV, No. 2, May 15, 1916. 


A defence of the Welsh bill creating a military training commission for New 
York State, based on the conception that the bill will mean not military drill, 
but a comprehensive rogram of physical training. How the plan advocate’ 
will work out in New York City. 
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DeMARS, COMMANDANT V. 


The education of a warrior. Paris. (In case this book is not 
available, see The Outlook, Vol. 108: pp. 864-5, Football and the 
morale of soldiers.) 


The account of actual experiences of a French officer. The best means for 
developing morale for military preparedness is: (1) horsemanship, (2) football. 


ExLer, GEO. W. (Director of Physical Education, University of 
Wisconsin) 


In American Physical Education Review, Vol. 20: pp. 539-41, 
Nov., 1915. 
“The value of military drill as physical education is not only negligible, but 


the formal restricted movements combined with relatively long periods of holding 
the rifle in one position are positively injurious to the growing boy.” 


**FISHER, GEORGE J., M. D. (Member, New York Commission 
on Military Training) 


Physical preparedness the need of America. In Scouting, 
Vol. 3, No. 23, April 15, 1916. 


Quotes statement on recruiting for U. S. Marine Corps indicating that in 1915 
9.3 per cent of all men examined were physically fit for service. Argues from an 
ysis of the needs of the country at war that the vitality of young men and 
not the learning of tactics is the point where there is most need for preparedness. 


*New YorkK STATE MILITARY TRAINING COMMISSION 


Report to the regents of the University of New York. Al- 
bany: New York State Department, Sept. 1916. 


Commission created by the laws of 1916 to advise with the regents of the Uni- 
versity of New York on the course of instruction in physical training in the schools 
of New York State. The report contemplates a very comprehensive program of 
physical education as the best approach to military training in the schools. Phys- 
ical education is interpreted to mean individual health examination and personal 
health instruction, instruction in hygiene, exercise in the form of gymnastics, 
marching, organized play, and athletics. The report takes up = in school 
programs and the extension of trained leadership necessary as this sweeping 
reform is gradually introduced. 


**PEPPER, CHESTER L. (Agent of Massachusetts State Board of 
Education) 


Military-physical training for the secondary schools. In 
Journal of Education, Vol. 85: pp. 31-34, Jan. 11, 1917. 

The writer presents a plan which so relates military and physical training as 
to build up the best men, physically and mentally. He argues that through the 


medium of troop competition we can teach effectively: (1) physical drill and the 
building up of the body, (2) personal hygiene, (3) sanitation in camp, city or home, 
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(4) first aid and life-saving, (5) study of accurate military history, (6) woodcraft, 
including patrolling and scouting, 7) knot-tying, (8) wall-scaling, (9) infantry 
drill, (10) troop leadership, (11) rifle shooting. 


SARGENT, D. A., M. D. (Harvard University) 
Military training in high schools. In American School Board 
Journal, Vol. 50-51: pp. 36-37, Dec. 1915. 


A brief statement of peg 9 me dangers of military drill in high schools, 
made by Dr. Sargent to a Massachusetts commission investigating the problem 


of military preparedness. 
* 


Physical education. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1906. pp. 211- 
227. 


Various forms of physical exercise are adapted to different types of development 
and different conditions. Military drill as a blanket prescription is harmful 
rather than beneficial. Drill causes one-sided development, stooped shoulders, 
and takes time that might be used for more valuable exercises. A careful treatment 
from the physiological point of view. 


— (and others) 
Physical training experts on military training for school boys. 
Pamphlet. Phila.: Peace Association of Friends. 


A collection of expert evidence in brief form. It is all to the effect that military 
training is harmful and does not develop those qualities which prepare a nation 
for the struggles of war or peace. 


ScHAEFFER, N. C. and FINtey, J. H. 

Should our educational system include activities whose special 
purpose is preparation for war? In Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 1915, pp. 335-350. 


Differentiates between “teaching war” and “preparation for war”; “efforts to 
prepare for war” and “efforts to prevent war.” 

f necessary, military drill to be given to college and university men in summer 
camps; never in public schools. 


*SNEDDEN, Davin S. 

Broader program of physical education. In School and 
Society, Vol. 2: pp. 789-92, Nov. 27, 1915. 

A carefully analysed argument for a more Spartan education. 


KK 


Problems of secondary education. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1917, pp. 298-318. 
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Three suggestions are made: (1) the provision under adequate direction of a 
broader program of physical education of a simpler and more rugged character 
than is now found in our urban schools; (2) the widespread fostering of small- 
calibre rifle practice as an accomplishment among boys from 12 to 14 years of 
age; (3) the promotion at state expense of summer camps with much physical 
and some military training, which taking boys at school age—preferably 16 to 
18—might be continued into young manhood, at first on a voluntary and, if feasible 
later, on a compulsory basis for all. 

These suggestions are supported by an analysis of the requirements of physical 
education, and also of the type of training most needed by the soldier to-day. 


*UNIVERSITY OF NEW YorK BULLETIN 


General plan and syllabus for physical training in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the state of New York. 
Albany, 1917. 

A plan developed in accordance with the report and recommendations of the 
Military Training Commission of the State of New York. Gives detail of physical 
education program which the commission felt would be a basis for military effi- 


ciency. ost nothing of the old drill is retained. Letters of transmission and 
laws creating the commission on military training are appended. 


EDITORIALS AND UNSIGNED ARTICLES 

Military drill in high schools. In School Review, Vol. 24: 
pp. 156-8, Feb. 1916. 

Quotes replies pro and con to the Tribune postcard ing ae Upholds a mild 


form of military training on the grounds that (r) it might inc e obedience, and 
(2) it might serve as an interesting disguise for ordinary physical training. 


Military drills in the schools. In School Review, Vol. 24: 
pp. 312-16, April 1916. 
A short editorial recommending that pein g « military drill in our high schools 
e€ 


be encouraged. Quotes and answers in part a letter from the Sargent School of 
Physical Education. 


Military training for the schools. In School, Vol. 27: p. 184, 
Nov. 4, 1915. 
An answer by one of the assistant superintendents in New York City to a 


letter favoring military training in schools. How much can be done and what 
cannot be done is outlined. Physical training is stressed. 


Military training versus physical education in school and 
college. In American Physical Education Review, Vol. 20: pp. 
535-37, Nov. 1915. 


Going on the idea that “fundamental needs of a soldier are largely the same 
as those of other men” a strong plea is made for physical education. “The 
basal problem is the vitality of the young men, not the problem of high school 
boys’ learning tactics.” 
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*Military training of boys as editors see it. In Scouting, Vol. 
IV, No. 2, May 15, 1916. 

Editorials from the Brooklyn Eagle, Philadelphia North American, and the 
Brooklyn Standard Union approving the swing of the military training movement 
from military drill to a broad type of physical training. 

Physical advantages of military training. In Army and 
Navy Journal, Vol. 53: p. 1015, April 8, 1916. 


A brief editorial setting forth the physical advantages of military training and 
eran, that it makes children obedient, well disciplined, and respectful toward 
aw and order. 


As a Military Measure 
*Ayres, LEONARD P. 


Military drill in high schools. In School Review, March 1917. 

1. The military value of high school drill is negligible. 2. It costs from 5 to 
10 per cent of the pupil’s time and from 10 to 20 per cent of the money expended 
for his high school education. 3. Thé experiment has been tried in other countries 
and given up, and tried in this country without any evidence of success. 4. Its 
introduction would tend to lead us to believe we had taken adequate steps in pre- 
paredness. 
Dabney, C. W. (President, University of Cincinnati) 

Land grant and other colleges and the national defence. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, Cir- 
cular No. 40. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1899. 


A statistical statement of the service performed in the Spanish war by men 
receiving their military training in land grant colleges. An argument for givi 
army commissions to honor graduates in military courses, to reorganize the nationa 
guard to continue training for graduates, and to provide better facilities for training 
at the colleges. 


*Exus, W. E. (Maj. U. S. A.) 


What military training and education should be required 
of educational institutions of all grades, and what legal exac- 
tion of military service on the part of the government is wise 
and compatible with our institutions? In Journal of the Mili- 
tary Service Institution of the U. S., Vol. 46: pp. 213-226, March, 
IQI0. 


A careful presentation of objections to the introduction of military training, 
followed by a detailed account of concrete suggestions for the elementary and 
secondary schools in the way of pre-military training. 


FIELD, JoHN E. 
Military training for students. In Colorado School Journal, 
Vol. 3r: pp. 5-6, March 1916. 


Suggests a program for military training in high schools and colleges, making 
physical training prominent. 
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Ketter, K. E. 


The American school army. In Harper’s Weekly, Vol. 61: 
pp. 484-86, Nov. 20, 1915. 


Suggests that “‘100,000 boys from 16 to 18 apportioned among the states, vol- 
unteer each year into the American school army for a period of years.’ 

(a) Less waste than an adult army. 

(b) Will prepare for industry and usefulness as well. 

(c) Will give us a reserve army. 


*Mavyes, J. J. (U. S. A.) 

What military training and education should be required in 
educational institutions of all grades and what legal exactions 
of military service on the part of the government is wise and 
compatible with our institutions? In Journal of the Military 
Service Institution of the U. S., Vol. 46, March and April 1910. 
Gold medal prize essay. 


Contends that there is no value in an extensive program of military drill before 
the college age. Advocates rather physical drill, camping, some target practice, 
discipline, hygiene and sanitation. 

Makes an interesting proposal for a reserve cadet corps at colleges under gov- 
ernment pay, providing an efficient increase in the regular army and giving a 
college training to some who otherwise would not get it. 


Pink, L. H. 


Militarism and the public schools. In American City, Vol. 
13; pp- 389-90, Nov., r1gr5. 


We should not begin military training before 18 or 20. To introduce it in the 
high school would not make soldiers, but would guarantee militarism. We need 
more West Point officers to whip armies into shape. 


Ripeway, E. J. 
In Delineator, Vol. 86: p. 1, Feb. 1915. 


Advocates military training for every boy during the last two years of public 
school, since this is the period when they learn most quickly. Suggests the same 
for girls. Is not specific. 


*SPAULDING, T. M. (First Lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps) 


Federal aid to military education in colleges. In Education, 
Vol. 35: pp. 107-114, October 1914. 


Grants to colleges are advantageous in giving (1) a reserve that may be called 
upon, (2) some knowledge of military matters among citizens. How are the colleges 
fulfilling these two functions? Figures as to the numbers of instructors and stu- 
dents. An argument for a redistribution of government aid to favor large institu- 
tions of high grade as providing the most efficient training. The desirability of 
teaching the principles of war as well as giving drill. 
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WEST, JAMES E. (Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America) 


Military training and Boy Scouts of America. In Scouting, 
Vol. IV, No. 9, July 15, 1916. 


The value for military service and for citizenship of the type of training for 
which the boy scout movement stands. 


EDITORIALS AND UNSIGNED ARTICLES 


Danger: The illogical pronouncement of the National Educa- 
tion Association on the question of military training in the 
public schools. In Educational Foundations, Vol. 27: pp. 71- 
75, Oct. 1915. 

A plea for military training in schools in order that we may be prepared to 
“perpetuate the sacrificial triumphs of our fathers, champion the cause of humanity 


against tyranny, and guard our territory, consecrated to Liberty, against the 
incursions of any redhanded foe.” 


*How the new tactics affect the operations of infantry on the 
modern battlefield. In Current Opinion, Vol. 56: pp. 443-444, 
June 1914. 

Dependence on infantry as great as ever but responsibility is thrown on the 


individual soldier and mass movements are nearly eliminated. Interesting for 
its bearing on the kind of training soldiers require to-day. 


Military drill in New York city schools. In School and 
Society, Vol. 2, No, 50: p. 849, Dec. 1915. 

A brief statement of difficulties in the way of instituting military drill, as formu- 
lated by New York superintendents. Also their conclusions as to the best wa 


of getting military preparedness, especially those things which mere military dri 
will never give. 


Military folly in New York. In The New Republic, Vol. 7: 
pp. 318-19, July 29, 1916. 

A severe criticism of the Slater and Welsh bills. Other states are to profit by 
New York’s mistake; “should take a warning from the example of New York in 


the matter of —_ preparedness.” Says the bills “provide for no service and 
no training and no preparedness.” 


Recommendations of a group of military experts in regard to 
introducing cadet training in the schools of Boston. In Scout- 
ing, Vol. 3, No. 23, April 15, 1916. 

Recommendations made to the members of the Boston School Committee. 
Close order drill as now used in Boston is condemned as of little value in warfare, 
lacking in interest, and impossible to carry through pe penae with the present 
number of officers. Recommended that close order drill be cut to a minimum 
and that the following subjects be part of the curriculum: physical drill and the 
building up of the body, personal hygiene, sanitation—in camp, city or home, first 
aid, to the injured, study of accurate military history, woodcraft, signaling, teleg- 
raphy, target practice, two or more weeks in camp under military discipline and 
instruction. 
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The standard of training. In Infantry Journal, Vol. 12: p. 
729, Feb. 1916. 


A brief analysis of the time required to fit troops for service. 


Where education fails. In Review of Reviews (American), 
Vol. 52: pp. 260-64, Sept. 1915. 


A strong editorial in favor of more adequate military defense. Education is 
— 4 — devitalized affair that does not function. It should aim more to serve 
public ends. 


Methods and Procedure in the United States 
*BoLLes, JONES, and Upnam (U. S. A.) 


The Soldier’s Catechism. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page, 1916. 173 pp. 


Contains questions and answers on subjects of military camping and outdoor 
interest. Rifle drill, signals, rules of land warfare, army regulations, history, 
first aid, sanitation, disease, and guard manual. Approved by the Army War 
College. Well illustrated. 


CREEL, GEORGE 


Wyoming’s answer to militarism. In Everybody's Magazine, 
Feb. 1916. 


A popular account of the Wyoming plan of military training in the high school. 
A plan based on a new conception of military training, aiming for intelligent obedi- 
ence through the use of the love of games, the competitive instinct, and the 
instinct. The scheme was started in Cheyenne in 1911 and has been cntendel 
through the state. 


Garrison, L. M. 


What we need. In Harper’s Weekly, Vol. 61: pp. 79-81, July 
24, IQIS. 


Advocates summer camps for men over 17. Gives the life, costs, with both 
good and bad features. 


**GIGNILLIAT, L. R. (Supt., Culver Military Academy) 
Arms and the boy. -Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill, 1916. 


Contains a wealth of material on programs, courses, methods, equipment, 
state aid and other phases of military training. Contents: review of the extent 
and character of military training in the schools and colleges of the United States; 
an argument for the mental, moral, physical, and er ae of military train- 
ing supported by a questionnaire sent to a large number of heads of military 

ools and others familiar with military training in the school; practical sugges- 
tions for starting drill, securing competent instructors, proper equipment, etc.; 
reports, rules and regulations, and statements from experience with military 
training at Wyoming, Salt Lake City, California, New York, University of Illinois, 
England, land grant colleges, high schools, and summer camps. 
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*GREEN, L. M. 
Military training in the public school. In Review of Reviews 
(American), Vol. 52: pp. 577-83, Nov. rors. 
Interesting account of an riment in Sumter, S. C., a town of 11,000, half 
white. Sumter holds the U. S. record for “holding” boys in and through the 
high school. The boys, the superintendent, and Mr. Claxton are enthusiastic 


in its praise. The military training for boys 12 to 18, 15 minutes a day, is vol- 
untary, but practically all take part. 





HoLpEN, Epwarp S. 


The United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, its organiza- 
tion and methods of training. In Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, 1898-1899, p. 747 f. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1900. 


History of the academy—its faculty—regulations for the admission of candi- 
dates—the course of instruction—the marking system—detail of method. Valu- 
able as a fairly exhaustive analysis of the method of training naval officers. 


KUENZLI and PANZER 

A manual of physical training and preparatory military in- 
struction for schools in the U.S. New York, Macmillan, 1916: 
$1.25. 


Contains directions for gymnastic training for boys in elementary and high 
schools. 


McCoy, R. (Capt., U. S. A.) 


What military training and education should be required in 
educational institutions of all grades and what legal exactions 
of military service on the part of the government is wise and 
compatible with our institutions. In Journal of the Military 
Service Institution of the U. S., Vol. 46, March and April, 1910. 
Silver medal prize essay. 


A number of practical suggestions for improving the quality of military training 
in schools and colleges and a plan for the use of men so trained in a national reserve 
corps. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 
Report on the feasibility and advisability of some policy to 

inaugurate a system of rifle practice throughout the schools of 

the country. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1907. 


Contains a report of the system of rifle practice for 13-year-old boys carried 
on in New York City schools with the use of the sub-target gun machine. Recom- 
mends that the use of this method be extended. 
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NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Intercollegiate rifle shooting. Leaflet. Washington, D. C., 
1916. 
Instructions for organizing college and university rifle clubs. 


School and boys rifle clubs. Leaflet. Washington, D. C., 
1916. 


Instructions for organizing rifle clubs for boys. 


*OrtToN, Epwarp (Dean, College of Engineering, Ohio State 
University) 


The state of the military department in the land grant col- 
leges. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1914. 


An argument for improving the status of military training in the land grant 
colleges. Considers training of value as discipline and as physical and intel- 
lectual education. Advocates academic credit for military dinion. a larger time 
allowance, and a more adequate instructional force, an officer for at least every 
400 men. Proposes for legal enactments: 1. an act laying down minimum re- 
quirements, 2. an act providing for the examination of the efficiency of the mili- 
tary training, 3. an act providing that graduates may become second lieutenants 


in the regular army, 4. an act linking the college organization with the national 
guard. 


*PARKINSON, Wa. D. 


The public school and military drill. In Journal of Educa- 
tion, Vol. 81-82: pp. 451-53, Nov. 11, 1915. 


Reports an inquiry made i vs 1902, of the chairman of the school committee, 
superintendent of schools, on rincipal of high school in 43 Massachusetts cities 
having 10,000 or more tion, regarding value of military training, and 
compares the inquiry wit en made in the same cities in 1914. Advantages 
and disadvantages enumerated. 


RusHTON, WYATT 


Training student soldiers. In American Review of Reviews, 
Vol. 53: pp. 201-4, Feb. 1916. 


Describes the military instruction given in our land-grant colleges. Believes 
we should have a law that would allow (1) more officers for the service of teaching, 


(2) a training school for teachers, and (3) a greater extension of the system for 
training officers. 


*ScHAEFFER, N. C. AND OTHERS 
Military training in the public schools. Pamphlet. 19 pp. 
Executive Secretary, Lincoln Building, Phila., Pa. 


ay of Wyoming cited and analyzed as of neither military nor educational 
value. 


ontains four or five specific reasons for opposing such training. 
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*ALBANY County, WYOMING 
Annual Report, School District No. 1, Albany County, 
Wyoming. p.10. Laramie, Wyoming, 1916. 


Records decision to dispense with military training in the high school after 
an appeal by Lieut. Steever has failed to elicit any large amount of interest on the 
ne of the boys. Superintendent gives his opinion that the Wyoming plan of 

drill and wall-scaling is monotonous and of no military or educational value. 


STEEVER, Capt. E. Z. (U.S. A.) 


The Wyoming plan of military training for the schools. In 
School Review, March 1917, p. 145 f. 
a oye random notes on the ile tien —_— in Wyoming, 


Westcott, A. F. 


Methods of teaching at Annapolis. In Educational Review, 
Vol. 51: pp. 149-155, Feb. 1916. 


Discusses curriculum and methods of teaching at Annapolis. Thinks the Naval 
Academy a combination of college and technical school. 


EDITORIALS AND UNSIGNED ARTICLES 


Army drill course for Chicago schools. In School Review, 
Vol. 24: pp. 475-6, June 1916. 


Gives the recommendation of the sub-committee of the Chicago Board of 
Education regarding military drill in high schools. 

Advises cities either to go the limit (provide for rigid discipline under capable 
leaders) or keep out entirely. 


Business men’s training camp at Plattsburg. Scientific 
American, Vol. 113, pp. 182-83, Aug. 28, 1915. 


Short appreciation of a spontaneous movement which is thought to be of 
military value to the country. 


High school volunteers of the U. S. Department for the 
spread of the Wyoming idea in Everybody's Magazine, current 
issues, 1917. 


An effort to promote the Wyoming plan of military drill in the schools of the 
U. S. Gives information about the C= of the movement in different parts 
of the country. Often accompanied by editorial comment in the “Keep Posted” 
section. 


Legislation concerning military training in New York State. 
In School and Society, Vol. 3: pp. 573-5, April 15, 1916. 


A very vigorous attack on the Slater and Welsh bills for compulsory military 
and physical training in New York State. 
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Military schools and national defense. In Outlook, Vol. 111, 
PP. 393-94, Oct. 20, rors. 
- — review of the extent and quality of private military instruction in the 


Military training in the schools. In School Review, Vol. 23: 
pp. 633-36, Nov. rors. 
Excerpts from the recent fight in Portland over the introduction of a compan 


in every school. Chiefly a symposium of opinions, applause alternating with 
groans. 


Military training of school boys. In Outlook, Vol. 112: pp. 
351-2, Feb. 16, 1916. 


A brief description of the plan used in the Wyoming high schools. 


Wyoming plan of military drill for Chicago schools. In 
School Review, Feb. 1917, p. 134 f. 

Some of the difficulties in introducing the Wyoming cadet plan in Chicago high 
schools—uniforms—fitting into the school program—holding interest. Practical 
suggestions for securing the real value for discipline inherent in such a plan. 


Lessons from Abroad 
**GRANDE, JULIAN 


A citizen army. London: McBride and Co., 1916. 147 pp. 


A thorough and interesting description of the Swiss system, ending with its 
application to the U. S. “It is possible to have an army without militarism.” 


HammonpD, J. L. 
The future of volunteers. In Contemporary Review, Vol. 91: 
pp. 379-87, March, 1917. 


“Every penny spent in teaching boys to shoot is money diverted from making 
good volunteers in order to provide a new amusement for children.” 


Hits, J. F. 
Child conscription. Pamphlet. 16 pp. Sea Wall, Glenelg, 
S. A. 1 penny. 


A vehement attack on the Australian system. “Boy conscription is a farce. 
We have not gone forward one inch in training defenders of our country and are 
spoiling our children for the strut and swagger of parade.” 


*Pirt, G. E. 


Military preparation of young France. In Fortnightly Re- 
view, Vol. 104: pp. 938-46, Nov. 1915. 
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Strong presentation of the necessity for pre-regimental training. The emphasis 
is on the intelligent participation in all things military, through training in handling 
boats, wireless, telephone and tel h, aviation, music, keeping accounts, topog- 
raphy, bicycling, map drawing, ing and shooting, beginning at age 15 or 16. 
WHEELER, H. D. 

“C. M. F.” In Harper's Weekly, Vol. 61: pp. 292-4, Sept. 
25, 1915S. 

A description of the Australian system. 


WILtert, A. 
Australian military system. In World’s Work, Vol. 29: 
Pp. 419-21, Feb. 1915. 


A brief account of the size, equipment and organization of this interesting 
experiment in preparedness without militarism. 


EDITORIALS AND UNSIGNED ARTICLES 


Argentine system of universal service. In New York Times, 
magazine section, Dec. 24, 1916, 2 pp. 


A concise description of the method found satisfactory in Argentine. A copy 
of the army law is appended. 


Making of citizen soldiers: how it is done in Switzerland and 
Australia. In Outlook, Vol. 112: pp. 307-10, Feb. 9, 1916. 


A clear, brief, historical sketch of military training in these two countries. 
Also outlines the school systems of the two countries and their relation to mili- 
tary training. 


The General Question of Military Preparedness 
** ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE—Ransom, W. L. (editor) 


Military training, compulsory or volunteer? Proceedings, 
Vol. 6, No. 4, 262 pp. Columbia University, 1916. 


A series of papers and addresses given at the semi-annual meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science held in New York City, May 18, 1916. Twenty-nine 
topics were discussed covering all phases of military preparedness. 


CREEL, GEORGE 


Military training for our youth. In Century, Vol. 92: pp. 
20-26, May 1916. 


Voluntary versus Compulsory Training. The writer gives numerous figures 
and statistics showing wherein the voluntary system has failed. Quotes from 
Maj.-Gen. Wood and Pres. Finley of N. Y. Board of Education, and makes a 
strong plea for compulsory training. System would not necessarily rest upon 
the public schools. 
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Gray, HERBERT Branston (D. D. Oxon., Member, Mosely 
Commission, 1903) and TURNER, SAMUEL 
Eclipse or empire. London: Nisbet and Co., 1916. 


A reaction to the European situation, not in terms of military training for boys, 
but of sweeping industrial, social, and educational reform. 


**HoweE, L. 


Universal military education. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1916. 136 pp. 

a er the Bowyer of stanton, or of national , solves both. 
We e world in wealth, extravagance, physical weakness, illiteracy, intemper- 
ance, divorce and crime; the best way out is through an application of universal 


service on the Swiss system. Contains statistics to support statements. Emphasis 
on character. First of all, we need men. 


HUIDEKOPER, FREDERIC Louis 
The military unpreparedness of the United States. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1915. 735 pp. 


A compilation of and comment upon the laws and documents relating to mili- 
tary experience of the United States from colonial times to r915. Enactments and 
discussions from 1902 to rgrs are given fullest treatment, and our slow progress 
in military affairs is commented upon. 


Kerrick, H. S. (Capt. U. S. A.) 


Military and naval America. New York: Doubleday Page, 
1916. $2.00. 


For camps, schools and colleges. A compendium of authentic information 
on the army, navy, national guard, militia, coast defense, Red Cross, rifle clubs, 
7 scouts, with illustrations, maps, diagrams, charts, tables of pay, glossary 
of terms, etc. 


**Lea, HOMER 


The valor of ignorance. New York: Harper Bros., 19009. 


343 PP- 


A discussion of the effect of the decline of militancy on the control of the Western 
Hemisphere and of the Pacific. Based first on an empirical philosophy, followed 
7 a careful study of our coast defenses, with charts, and of the worthlessness of 
volunteers. 


MAuvpE, F. N. 
Voluntary vs. compulsory service. In Contemporary Review, 


Vol. 100: pp. 31-43, July rort. 


on strong plea for voluntary service in England, showing the dangers of com- 
pulsion. 
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*Morrison, Henry C. 
The schools and defence. In Journal of Education, Vol. 83: 
PP. 93-94, Jan. 27, 1916. { 


An open letter from the state superintendent of schools in New 
in which he says that the whole question of military training belongs primarily 
to the Federal government, and no plans for military drill should be rushed into 
by local authorities. 


*Prerry, R. B. 
The free man and the soldier. New York: Scribners, 1915. 


237 PP- 


Democracy is on trial and must be strong. It is a question of compulsion now 
or in the thick of the fight, which is too late for efficiency. A philosophical dis- 
cussion of war, individuality, and education, as well as of the pillozegtis of 
Nietzsche, Russell, etc. 


WaAsHBurRN, H. C. 
The American blind spot. In U. S. Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, Jan. 1917, pp. 1-43. 


This blind spot is the outgrowth of fallacious interpretation of Bunker Hill, 
etc., being the result of ignorance an a. A case for universal service is 
presented, in that it is democratic, h -¥ economic development, is an antidote 

“softness,” and to our present lack of discipline. 


EDITORIALS AND UNSIGNED ARTICLES 


National Service. Current issues beginning February, 1917. 


A magazine devoted to the cause of universal military training. Contains 
interesting arguments and facts on the whole topic of military preparedness. 
eo position that universal compulsory training should be given at ages 19 
and 20. 























THE THREE BEEF ROASTS AND THEIR LEFT-OVERS 

















THE POSSIBILITIES OF ROASTS 


By DAY MONROE 
Assistant in Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 


and MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 
Assistant Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College 


For one of her Mrs. McChesney stories Edna Ferber uses the 
title “Roast Beef, Medium” as typifying a sane, wholesome, 
everyday existence. Probably the housewife has never given 
this somewhat allegorial interpretation to the roast, but her use 
of it shows an instinctive agreement with Mrs. McChesney. 
Patties and croquettes may do for “occasions” but roast beef 
is safe and dependable. The housewife uses roast beef for the 
family. Itis wholesome. She serves it to company. It is safe, 
for the guest is seldom found who does not eat beef. There are 
many combinations of other foods which ‘‘go well” with this 
roast; when it is the main dish, menu-making becomes easy— 
whether the meal is simple or elaborate. The problem of its 
cooking is insignificant compared with the complications pre- 
sented by the shaping of croquettes, or the proper baking 
of patties. 

But in these days when the expense item is being considered so 
seriously the housewife can not be satisfied to feed her family 
merely something which they like, and which is wholesome and 
easy to prepare. She must know whether it is expensive. A 
good roast of beef costs quite a bit of money. It is not like a 
“few chops” which can be paid for with the change in one’s 
purse. Does this mean that the roast costs more than the 
chops or a steak? There is a visible shrinkage in the roast in 
cooking. In many cuts used for roasting there is a heavy bone 
which must be discarded. There is also an expenditure for a 
greater amount of fuel. Perhaps considering all of these fac- 
tors the actual edible portion of a roast is more expensive than 
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the actual edible portion of some other cuts of meat. The 
housewife is not at all sure. When she purchases the roast it 
is usually with the idea of serving it for more than one meal; 
there is the possibility of cold roast meat for the next day. 
And then there are “ left-overs.” 

“‘Left-overs” further complicate the question. Do such 
dishes pay? A “left-over” means the purchase or use of other 
food material to be added to the meat. What is the cost of 
these additional items? Will they be more expensive than the 
meat which the housewife is trying to save? One must consider 
wise utilization of food material, but before this comes wisdom 
in purchasing. Food must not be thrown away. Once pur- 
chased, it must be used. But should it be bought at all if 
there is the certain knowledge that there will be “left-overs” 
on the days following? If there is a considerable expenditure 
of money, time, and effort to make “‘left-overs” attractive, 
then it may be better to forego the roast. 

In an earlier series of experiments, published in the TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE Recorp for January, data were given on the cost of 
the edible portions of chops, steaks, and some of the cheaper 
cuts of meat. Similar information in regard to the cost of 
roasts as eaten would answer the question of relative expense. 
The actual serving of roasts, work with “‘left-overs,”’ and compu- 
tation of costs would give some basis for the solution of the 
remainder of the problem,—do “‘left-overs” pay? 

To answer these questions the following investigation of the 
possibilities of roasts was begun. Beef, lamb, pork, and veal 
roasts were purchased. In this article only the beef roasts will 
be considered, but data on the others will be given in a later 
article. 

Three rib roasts were used, one large one, weighing almost 
12 pounds, and two smaller ones of about 7% pounds each. The 
meat was served as in a family. For the first meal the roast 
was served hot. The next day it was sliced cold, and thereafter 
what remained was used in various types of “‘left-over”’ dishes. 
From the largest roast servings were made for a family of eight. 
From the two smaller roasts servings were made for four or six. 

On the opposite page is a comparative study of the three 
roasts. There was consistent uniformity in the percentage of 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE THREE BEEF ROASTS 


No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
MEDIUM ‘RarE WELL Done 


saa om 5875 gms. 3415 gms. 

Weight as purchased..............+000. or 
’. 4 Ibs. 11. "86 Ibs. 7.5 lbs. 

Weight of trimmings................+.+.. 199 gms. 473 gms. 170 gms. 
Per cent lost by trimming................ 5.9% 8% 4.9% 
Loss in weight by roasting............... 644 ror 913 
Per cent lost by roasting................. 19% 18.8% 26.7% 
Weight of meat served hot............... 172 742 236 
Per cent served hot...........cesecseeees 5.1% 13.8% 6.9% 
Weight of meat served cold............... 167 538 269 
Per cent served cold...............see0e 5% 10% 7.8% 
Weight of meat for left-over dishes........ 1097 1127 923.6 
Per cent served in left-over dishes......... 33% 20.9% 27% 
Total amount of meat served (edible por- 

SIGE MRED cin csc ccocuvevenpes vent 1436 2407 1428.6 
Per cent of roast served... ......0ese000e 43.1% 44.77% 41.7% 
Weight of bone and uneaten discard(cooked) 1052 1484 903.4 
Per cent discarded (after cooking)......... 31.5% 27.6% 26.4% 
Cost of roast as purchased............... $2.196 $3.55 $2.257 
Cost per pound as purchased............. $.30 $.30 $.30 
Cost per pound of edible portion............ $.697 $.667 $.717 





All weights given are in grams unless otherwise specified. 
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the edible portion of the three roasts, the difference between 
the highest (44.7%) and the lowest (41.7%) being but three 
per cent. It may disturb the housewife to think that even with 
the careful utilization of “left-overs” her family actually ate 
less than one-half of the weight of the meat which she pur- 
chased. But, we have proved that the edible portion of rib 
lamb chops, frenched, is only about one-fifth, and when fowl 
is served the weight of the cooked meat is only one-fourth as 
much as the weight purchased, even though the bones are care- 
fully picked, and the small bits of meat saved for sandwiches. 

The per cent lost by cooking was highest in the well-done 
roast, as might be expected. Part of this loss was due to 
juices and fat which cooked out in the pan, and could be used 
for gravy, or stock; but the larger portion was due to loss of 
water content by evaporation. The decrease in weight, and the 
consequent increase in the cost per pound of the edible portion, 
must be charged to non-utilizable waste—the large bones and 
the gristle discarded after the roast was served, the trimmings, 
and the moisture loss. Because of the “left-over” dishes, every- 
thing which could be eaten was included in the edible portion; 
hence the term “utilizable waste”’ does not appear in these tables 
as it does in the data given for chops and similar cuts reported in 
the January REcorD. 

A careful study of the figures giving the percentages of the 
total weight served hot, cold, and for “‘left-overs”’ should cause 
the housewife to change some of her habits of thought. She 
purchases the roast primarily for the meat which is served hot. 
She intends to use the remainder for other meals, but she does 
not buy a roast in order to have meat for “left-over” dishes. 
She is thinking of the first dinner, and possibly of the second 
meal where there is cold sliced beef. The figures in this experi- 
ment tend to show that from the economic standpoint the 
“‘left-overs” should stand first in her mind, for the weight of 
the meat served hot was only from one-half to one-sixth the 
weight of that served at later meals, in the ‘‘made”’ dishes. If 
the housewife is considering real values she will plan for the 
succeeding days just as carefully as for the first. Jt will be her 
success in the use of the meat in later meals which will answer 
tor her the question of whether or not a roast should be served. 
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No. 1. Brrr Roast MEprum 


Roast No. 1 is the typical ‘Roast Beef, Medium.” After 
the dinner with hot roast beef, and the luncheon or dinner with 
cold sliced meat, there was enough left for three more meals, 
serving real meat dishes. One must recall, however, that there 
is a difference in “‘left-overs.”” One can use three cups of bread 
crumbs, potatoes or some similar “filler” to one cup of meat, 
and still speak of meat loaf, or meat pie, presumably naming 
the dish for the seasoning. But in the “left-overs” from this 
roast,—the meat cake, beef with Mexican sauce, and the hash,— 
the weight of meat served, per capita, was greater than that 
served at the first dinner. In each serving of hot roast beef 
there were 43 grams of meat while in each serving of hash 
there were 80 grams of meat. There would be a decided finan- 
cial advantage in using more of the other ingredients, for the 
meat is expensive and the large proportion used in the recipes 
for this roast caused the prices of the “made” dishes to soar. 
Servings of hash cost 14 cents each, while roast beef was only 
7 cents. Yet there is a popular belief that hash is cheap. 

To determine the relative costs of the meat and the other 
ingredients used in “left-over” dishes, the costs were computed 
separately and the total cost of the dish was expressed in the 
percentage spent for meat, and the percentage spent for added 
materials. Thus, of the total expenditure for roast beef with 
Mexican sauce 75 per cent was for the meat and 25 per cent 
for the sauce. The meat in the hash cost seven times as much 
as the added vegetables and seasonings. 

Meat is an expensive source of energy, if one is using it as a 
source of energy. The calories from the meat of this roast 
cost 4.4 cents per hundred, while the materials added gave 
energy costing only 1.9 cents per hundred calories. As the roast 
was served the meat dishes for the five meals furnished 6,830 
calories, 4,939 of which were from the meat. There were 24 
servings from the roast and “‘left-overs,” with an average cost 
of 10 cents per serving. 
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NO. 1. SUMMARY OF BEEF ROAST—MEDIUM 
Amount Cost Per cent of cost 
of of Total spent for 
meat Cost other cost 
used, of i - of 
Ways of serving gms. meat ients dish Meat mnt 
SORE Lee ae 172 $.264 ees §.264 100 
| SR er 167 .256 “ae -256 100 vce 
SINS on can gul'oig-e o0/% 428 646 $.174 .82 79 at 
Sliced with Mexican sauce. 187 . 287 093 38 75.6 24.4 
ES a new eis acaedee 482 -743 -105 .848 87.6 12.4 
ald deems eos oven 1436 2.196 372 2.508 85.5 14.5 
Calories 
Number Cost per 100 
at We head Lendpd cts + abe <diekbe'ss 592 $.044 
ESOS 0S) AE SRP pe a 574 .044 
Mca eh Cd ac wins sale wie deueed ve ée% 2613 .031 
Sliced with Mexican sauce.................005: 835 045 
CETL hdnneeua wh eos ewes oe ewadess 2215 .037 
Total for meat......... yawn eceeecesesecercseess 4939 .044 
Total from other ingredients... .......0.000-0005 1891 .O19 
Rare h GOES a.onc POUT ECS ee cork sieve 68 30 .037 


Number of Time of 
servings preparation 


ie te a can eng hint ee ee ke Sate 4 
ee eet an epee hins ba « aso Teeae das 4 Kp. 
ERIE SR <M URS IG EES Fee Pe 6 1 hr. 45 min. 
Roast with Mexican sauce..........6....0ecceeecees 4 47 min. 
SR GSEGEL dohGuaresh soc ft rake ctbasseercsetas 6 t hr. 15 min. 
PETA eNSGs nbWGiddawen cdcab halide dt ndaesoxsse 24 (5 meals) 
Cost Cost Cost 
without fuel of fuel with fuel 
Cost of roast in forms served....... $2.568 $.068 $2 .636 
Average cost per serving........... - 104 alee Pocate 


BEEF ROAST—MEDIUM: RECIPES FOR LEFT-OVER DISHES 
Roast Beer, MExtcan SAUCE— 


5 Slices roast beef t clove garlic 
1 small onion, finely chopped 2 small tomatoes 
1 tablespoon butter 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 red pepper } teaspoon celery salt 
I green pepper 
_ the seg onion in the butter for five minutes. Add the ch 
and , and the tomatoes, peeled and sliced Coo 


green pepper, 
or Vifteen minutes. Add the Worcestershire sauce, celery salt, and ie . 
this sauce heat the sliced beef for about five minutes. 


Time for preparation: 
aie and preparing ingredients.....................4.- 20 min. 
SL Shes tons eves diinckeaens cbse ses ee es 
Cookieg insb Tad ter cenesneketandetsst4sdeneeserdestevedé 25 min. 
DD paihesh a2 dh danbeers <eutbws odbas éeendedsudenesns 47 min 
See $. 38 Calories...... 836 Number of servings ..'.... 4 
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Meat CAKE with Tomato Sauce— 


23 cups chopped beef Sauce 
14 cu b — : 4 oe tomatoes 
1 tablespoon chopped onion I onion 
I egg 3 tablespoons butter 
1 tablespoon beef drippings 3 tablespoons flour 
4 teaspoon mixed h salt and pepper 
paprika, salt, pepper 


To chopped meat add crumbs, onion, herbs and seasoning, mix well with beaten 


egg, and pack into a deep pan, as a bread pan. Bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Time for preparation: Meat cake Tomato sauce 
Collecting ingredients.................... 25 min. 10 min. 
ER 6.2 + nceeessneody oun ae 20 min. 15 min. 
SC ns 34 + 5 ode cote Dake aan Dt 20 min. I5 min. 

Total for preparation of dish with sauce.............. 1 hr. 45 min. 
Cel ..c00 $.82 Calories...... 2613 Number of servings...... 6 
HasH— , 
cups chopped beef 1} = . 
green pepper 1 tablespoon butter 
i small ran , 2 tablespoons flour 
1 potato, boiled and cut into cubes I egg 


t small carrot, boiled and cut into cubes 
Brown chopped onion in the butter, remove and add to the beef. With the 
butter, flour and milk make a white sauce. Add this to the cooked meat, potato 


and carrot, and the chopped green pepper. Cook together for thirty minutes. 
Serve with a garnish of hard boiled egg. 


Time for preparation: 
SR SED. oo ost c dsb aedecckensasevaddactbuntnees 35 min 
Rg a's bs doe gnede seb o uae aRiy eens séey ed toe eee 10 min. 
CE knbs vc cc ccvnss onus eis pieces clsseenn eee 30 min. 
ls pov 000ccksennghecndepaceeeseaye eee 1 hr. 15 min 
ee $.848 Calories...... 2215 Number of servings...... 6 


No. 2. Brrr Roast—RARE 


Roast No. 2 was the largest, and was served to the largest 
family. More generous “helpings,” and double the number of 
people eating a roast which was less than twice as large as 
the smaller ones, decreased the per cent left for succeeding 
meals. There were but two “left-over” dishes to be prepared. 
Obviously there is an advantage in serving a roast to a larger 
number of persons. But even with the family of eight there 
was almost twice as much meat to be utilized in “left-overs” 
as was served hot. 

As with Roast No. 1 the price of the “left-overs” varied 
according to the amount of meat therein. The per capita 
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cost of the meat pie was less than that of the hot roast, while 
that of the cannelon was more, because of the larger quantity 
of beef. A serving of finely chopped meat, pressed together as 
in a meat loaf, or served as hash, is expensive because of the 
large quantities of meat used, in spite of the fact that when 
meat is served in this form one can utilize less choice portions, 
and odds and ends which can not be served sliced. Perhaps 
it is not quite fair to compute the cost of the chopped meat as 
the same as that of the sliced; but it is impossible to adjust this 
difference. Where gravy, or a sauce, is used with slices or 
small pieces of the beef, less meat is needed for a serving which 
will “‘look like enough.” The family is accustomed to servings 
of a certain size, regardless of concentration of material offered. 

Once again the meat is more expensive than the added ingre- 
dients, as a source of energy, costing about five times as much. 
The materials in these ‘left-over’ dishes were about one-half 
as expensive, from the standpoint of calories furnished, as those 
used with the first roast. 


NO. 2. SUMMARY OF BEEF ROAST—RARE 





Amount Cost Per cent of cost 
of of Total spent for 
meat Cost other cost 
used, of ingred- of Other 
Ways of serving gms. meat ients dish Meat ingredients 
ES 742 $1.09 a 
Cold ment... ccc ccccces 538 .80 bee .80 acs conte 
PbiAtncesso%ccceee 420 .62 $.10 -72 86 14 
Cannelon of beef.......... 707 1.04 .14 1.18 88 12 
Dc uekkedobaesnse<h 2407 3-55 -24 3-79 93.7 6.3 
Calories 
Number Cost per 100 
conta aibecsccqghestcrvabébededstes 2552 $.043 
Md idhnncc6guxdewhnensccdeeeeveucesee 1851 043 
eh ndainind bis0+o2 oy c6en sadness toees 2602 .028 
ron 6a sib be oe vaptencenssabea 3743 031 
i ccectne dd eqcaveek seeeecatecesses 8280 043 
Total from other ingredients ..........0000000000e 2468 .09 
Wieden ruwadhs dunebeseteseeevcaes 10748 035 
Number of Time of 
servings preparation 
ta wh tas pana mae keee Oe 66 takes ene 8 
es ee Ae es ee enees aeentve 8 asiete 
iets tb ssnh nin nun cdevdennersenserenses 8 2 hrs. 
ais bn dectctandeduubsacdeus<oane 8 1 hr. 5 min. 
I cnet theses casavediiiedhdeeeeetsecess 32 (4 meals) 
Cost Cost Cost 
without fuel of fuel with fuel 


Cost of roast in forms served....... $3.55 $.077 $3 .628 
Average cost per serving........... .113 iéee ee 
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BEEF ROAST—RARE: RECIPES FOR LEFT-OVER DISHES 
Breer Pre— 


2 cups sliced beef 4 cup cooked, diced carrots 
14 cups boiled potatoes, cut into dice 1} stock 

2 tablespoons chopped onion 3 butter 
2 tablespoons chopped 1} cups é 

} teaspoon celery salt 24 teaspoons baking powder 
: ee cup milk 

4 teaspoon salt 


With the stock, 1} tablespoons butter, and 2 tablespoons flour make a brown 
mae Phony s add the beef, diced vegetables, and seasonings; pour into a but- 
tered baki 
Sift together the remaining flour, baking ander onl 5 merpean seh, Work 
in 1} tablespoons butter, and add milk, a soft dough. Place this over 


the meat in the baking dish. Sichn sovand apuieay et UT ain. Bake in a 
hot oven for about eighteen minutes. 


Time for preparation: 
RNR UNRNOOR, 0 oo ocs' 5 0.00 55 50'ensseeeauae anes ro min. 
Sy er er ee Se 30 min. 
Cooking (including time for cooking vegetables)... ...... 1 hr. 20 min. 
WE GER... oon ccvccotuccadevecdéquakigepentcne eel 2 hrs. 
ee $.72 Calories... ... 2602 Number of servings..... . 8 
CANNELON OF BEEF— 
3} cups chopped beef 4 teaspoon pepper 
= bread crumbs I egg 
! tablespoons grated onion r}cupsstockk = 
$ green pepper, chopped 5 tablespoons drippings 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 3 thin of salt pork 
} teaspoon celery salt 4 tablespoons flour 
4 teaspoon salt 4 can strained tomato 


Mix together the beef, bread crumbs, onion, green pepper, parsley, celery salt, 

salt, pepper, beaten egg and stock. Sk into a long roll. Put into a baking 

, place the strips of salt pork over top, add 3 cup boiling water in the 
ttom of the pan, and bake for 30 minutes. 


Serve with a tomato sauce made with the strained tomato, flour and drippings, 
and seasoned with salt and pepper. 


Time of preparation: 
SS SUNOS, . . sv 0s dc esvcseeseubueaewenebaaeanes 15 min. 
SRE. ouce css vas covcetoneepn geben ca eee reaNee 20 min. 
SE cGind ae 4cd.0 00000s sels ¥en Geaeoe eee aan 30 min. 
PE ED io ccbccscccvntneeeacase ete enes thr. 5 min 


Cost. . .$1.18 Calories . . .3743 Number of servings. ..8 (generous) 


No. 3. Brer Roast—WELL DONE 


Because of the high percentage loss in “cooking until well 
done” this roast, No. 3, had the highest cost per pound of 
edible portion. The “left-over” dishes were of a more com- 


at ene a 
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plicated type. Beef pie is often served, but this beef pie had 
layers of tomato alternating with the meat, and the top was 
dotted with small biscuits instead of having the regulation crust. 
Mushrooms, and celery out of season helped to raise the cost 
of added ingredients to 2.8 cents per hundred calories,—the 
most expensive of any added materials, if one is computing food 
costs by energy furnished. Yet even in the casserole, where 
the most expensive of the materials were used, the cost of the 
meat was two-thirds the cost of the entire dish. Of course, one 
can use different recipes, and the results of an experiment such 
as this can not be taken as conclusive proof of what will always 
happen. The fact that in this series of meals the meat never 
furnished less than 65 per cent of the total cost of a dish does 
not prove that by the addition of more expensive materials the 
meat could not be made to furnish only 25 per cent of the cost. 
In no case was a “left-over” prepared where the other ingre- 
dients cost more than half as much as the meat. With every 
roast the added materials furnished a cheaper source of energy 
than the meat alone. These “‘left-overs’’ were planned as the 
main dish of an informal family dinner. If the family dietary 
does not need meat as a source of protein, and meat is to be 
served at more than one meal, it would be well to seek out 
recipes where the beef is added for a seasoning rather than 
used as meat. 

Smaller quantities of beef were used in the “‘left-overs”’ from 
this roast. A serving of meat pie, or casserole, contained about 
the same weight of meat as was served as hot roast, while the 
timbales contained even less. 


NO. 3. SUMMARY OF BEEF ROAST—WELL DONE 





Amount Cost Per cent of cost 
of of Total spent for 
meat Cost other cost 
used. of ingred- of Other 
Ways of serving meat ients dish Meat ingredients 
I ed pcdi ana bvaeiae 236 «6 $$. 373 cscs §=©SS7R 0 860 
Cold meat................ 269 425 naete .425 100 ee 
GG ccdceseatea tases 375 -504 $.15 -744 80 20 
Casserole...............+. 360 .567 .296 .863 65.7 34-3 
EEC cdss 4.005 6 une 188.6 .298 .127 .425 70 30 


ARBRE IE ais ag ree 1428.6 2.257 $73 2.83 79.7 20.3 
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Calories 
Number Cost per 100 


BE PRN, C. oo o'svsn case sabieusss beeen a een 812 $.045 
CADE, 5.0 ovine eo.9 seb sundae bao ee ee kee 925 -045 
Bin 0060 0sesctcesebeetabbaiecesallane 2031 -036 
a Wiivccteseccpakwosuncnkie seen eel 1798 -047 
ME is cckecee dvaueteuaetins sn qoakeen one 1353 +031 
eee epee E 4914 -045 
Total from other ingredients... ..........0000000% 2005 .028 
MN rT Peer ey 6919 -04 
Number of Time of 
servings preparation 
SII... . «00.6 540.00 Kb baweS sabes Wikio keReS ae 4 
ES wccvoiscsi0d suds 0% kndedeaereeeee 4 kan 
i cas os'c s'c'ne's cones s sae ep cee yale aaa 8 thr. 45 min. 
ic connced bos ewsdes cabkeenwae oneal 6 2 hrs. 10 min. 
ER i nccckcccudcnesdnesdhiv beaten ate 4 2 hrs. ro min. 
NG Ts ve teves ococdavedecndiesecees eet eieees 26 (5 meals) 
Cost Cost Cost 
without fuel of fuel with fuel 
ost of roast in forms served....... $2.83 $0.13 $2.96 
Average cost per serving........... II owls biwe 


BEEF ROAST—WELL DONE: RECIPES FOR LEFT-OVER DISHES 
Breer Pre— 


2 cups chopped beef (cooked) 2 teaspoons baking powder 
I can tomatoes 1} teaspoons butter 

4 teaspoon salt 14 teaspoons Crisco 

$ teaspoon pepper + cup milk 

1 cup flour 


Place beef and tomatoes in alternating layers in a baking dish. Moisten well 
with tomato juice, seasoned with salt and pepper. Bake for about an hour in 
a moderate oven. 

Sift together the flour and baking powder. Work in the butter and Crisco. 
Add milk, making a biscuit dough. Cut into very small biscuits. Place these 
on top of the meat mixture. Bake for about 12 minutes in a hot oven. 


Time for preparation: 

Coeniien tapeGlents......occvcrsscsicsvbvededsscsabateoun 10 min. 

GI. 03.040 c 0050800 sates enn cms deepen sues ene I5 min. 

CS oc conc 0n occnscandstcesnseescnnenay enna t hr. 20 min. 
RE CRIB oi 0 sn bo v0.00 bide ps ne clleegeeneee t hr. 45 min. 

ee $.744 Calories...... 2031 Number of servings...... 8 

CASSEROLE OF BEEF— 

2 cups beef (sliced) cup tomatoes 

I cup brown gravy cup peas 

$ bunch celery 4 cup mushrooms 

4 tablespoons chopped onion 4 cup potato balls 


In a casserole place the beef, gravy, celery, carrots, onions and tomatoes. Cover 
and bake for one hour. Add the peas, potato balls and mushrooms. Cover, and 
replace in the oven for 30 minutes. Serve from the casserole. 


SS 


SE 
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Time for preparation: 
Comiecting matterials. ...... 16.2. s cece cecccebecccecsscece 5 min. 
DPS, aditnbaathnd dasibab dvesdinenenieas 35 min. 
Sl hi aeisianl piv Ga ath ob athe 85. bs 6S eno aaen 1 hr. 30 min. 
es de aw bi uliGa sie &.5 Se bese Rie AL 2 hrs. 10 min. 
Com. i256 $.863 Calories...... 1798 Number of servings... ... 6 
BrEEeFr TIMBALES witH ToMATO SAUCE— 
Sauce 
I - beef 3 can tomatoes 
2 tablespoons bread crumbs 1 slice onion 
1 tablespoon butter (melted) 3 tablespoons butter 
1 egg yolk 3 tablespoons flour 
} teaspoon salt 
ve teaspoon pepper 


To the chopped beef add melted butter, seasonings, bread crumbs, and 
beaten egg yolk. Mix thoroughly, and place in timbale molds. Set molds in 
hot water and bake in a moderate oven for an hour and fifteen minutes. 

Turn the timbales out of the molds, and serve with tomato sauce. 


Time for preparation: 
66.2 scdlncccuetvordesreethiberss diced 5 min 
St teach ide bees chtheaheanndte Mista vaubenee 20 min 
RN i a iSarv mimcs saor anes <aewere sled ps eae nt thr. 45 min 
NL tc cca da wes ss wen ens ek cea eneeds 2 hrs. ro min 


SUMMARY 


With the data from these experiments the housewife can 
answer some of her questions. Using the figures from the 
previous work, mentioned above, as a basis of comparison, the 
actual cost of the edible portion of the beef roast is about eight 
cents a pound more than that of porterhouse steak, and sixteen 
cents a pound more than sirloin. Rib chops, frenched, cost at 
least twice as much as roast beef, and those unfrenched are 
about one-half more. Were people trained to eat meat, so 
many grams a meal, it might mean that a steak would be 
slightly cheaper. But methods of serving and the “left-over” 
dishes probabiy equalize the costs, if they do not throw the 
advantage to the roast. The average cost per serving of the 
roast was between 1o and 11 cents, and a serving of steak costs 
more than that. A roast which will furnish the meat for four 
meals will cost less than four steaks for the same number of 
people. 

The question of the “left-overs” can not be so definitely 
answered. Of the fourteen meals from the roasts the most 
expensive dishes served were the casserole, cannelon, and the 
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hash, each costing about 14 cents per serving. When the busi- 
ness man sits down to a meal with hash from a beef roast, does 
he realize that the actual cost of the meat which he eats is more 
than twice the cost of the slices of roast beef which were served 
at dinner on the previous day? Is it wise to serve hash—if the 
hash is made of roast beef? Or should certain types of “‘left- 
overs,’ where a large amount of meat is required, be left for 
the cheaper cuts, and the more tender pieces from roasts be 
made into dishes where they can be fully appreciated, and 
where less meat is needed? Even if one questions the desir- 
ability of the use of certain types of dishes for the utilization 
of roast “left-overs,” the fact that in every case the addition 
of other food materials lowered the cost per hundred calories of 
the roast would seem to indicate that “‘left-overs” do pay, unless 
one, needs all of the meat for protein. It was conclusively 
proved that “‘left-overs” can be made attractive. 

Having decided these questions the housewife can turn once 
more to the unanswerable problems of time and psychological 
aspects. The “left-over” dishes take time. Does she have 
time to spend? Many people do not consider them as palat- 
able as “‘once cooked”? meat. How far shall she cater to her 


desire to serve food in its most attractive form, and to the 
whims of those whom she is serving? These are her own per- 
sonal problems; she alone can solve them. But the cookery 
laboratory, by the data given above, can give her an intelligent 
background for her decision. 








COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





TRUSTEES 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of Teachers College 
held on Thursday, February 15, Mrs. Joseph R. Swan, of 
Roslyn, Long Island, was elected a member of the Board. 
Mrs. Swan graduated from Teachers College in 1910 and is a 
member of the Public Education Association. 

Miss Valentine Laura Chandor, A.M., 1902, was elected 
alumni trustee for a period of two years to succeed Miss Lida 
Lee Tall, whose term as alumni trustee expired March 1. 

The Board accepted the offer made by Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge and Mr. Francis Phelps Dodge, presented through the 
Boy Scouts of America by the chief scout executive, Mr. James 
E. West, to maintain in Teachers College for a certain number 
of years a provisional professorship in scouting and recreational 
leadership. The Dean was authorized to make arrangements 
for the introduction of this work in the College at the earliest 
practicable moment. 

The gift of $10,000 was accepted from Mr. Samuel Sachs, 
brother of Professor Julius Sachs, to establish a special fund 
in Teachers College in commemoration of his brother’s retire- 
ment from active service in the College at the end of the cur- 
rent academic year. This fund is to be known as the Julius 
Sachs Library Fund, and the income will be applied to the 
purchase of books for the library, such books to bear a suitable 
bookplate, “so that the name of Julius Sachs, an inspiring 
teacher and devoted scholar, may be kept alive.” 

The Board accepted the gift of $5,000 of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard M. Hoe to establish in Teachers College a special 
fund for the support of a scholarship in memory of their daugh- 
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ter. The scholarship will be known as the Margaret Hoe 
Scholarship. 

Acceding to the expressed wish of many of the friends and 
former students of the late Professor Norsworthy to establish 
a permanent memorial to her in Teachers College, the Board 
approved the proposal to endow a scholarship or fellowship 
in the College to the memory of “Naomi Norsworthy, a woman 
of the finest personality, a scholar of exceptional ability, and 
a teacher of surpassing merit.” 

The following new appointments were made: Dr. Otis W. 
Caldwell, director of the Lincoln School, to be professor of 
education with a seat on the Faculty of Education; Dr. Arthur 
D. Dean, director of industrial education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education at Albany, to be professor of education with 
a seat on the Faculty of Education; and Dr. George Alan Works, 
professor of rural education in Cornell University, to be asso- 
ciate in education. 

The following promotions were announced: Clifford B. Upton 
from assistant professor to associate professor of mathematics; 
Anna M. Cooley from assistant professor to associate professor 
of household arts education; May B. Van Arsdale from assistant 
professor to associate professor of household arts; Marion R. 
Trabue from instructor to assistant professor of education; 
Wilhelmina Spohr from instructor to assistant professor of house- 
hold arts education, and Isabel M. Stewart from instructor to 
assistant professor of nursing and health. 

The following officers of instruction will be absent on leave 
during the ensuing academic year for the periods stated: for 
the Winter Session, Professors Goodsell and Warner; for the 
Spring Session, Professors Cornell, Woodhull, Bagster-Collins, 
and Bement. 

The budget of Teachers College for the fiscal year 1917-18, 
amounting to $1,101,375, was approved and adopted. This is 
the first time in the history of the College that the annual 
budget has exceeded a million dollars. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The department of educational administration has recently 
been devoting its attention to a very important piece of field 
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work, namely, a survey of the public school system of St. Paul, 
Minn. On January 20, Professor G. D. Strayer, together with 
Dr. M. R. Trabue and Mr. N. L. Englehart of the department, 
left New York with a squad of nine graduate students, for St. 
Paul, there to begin a two-weeks’ investigation of the educa- 
tional problem. With the men from Teachers College were 
associated Mr. Meredith, assistant commissioner of education 
of New Jersey; Professor Ernest Horn, of the University of 
Iowa; Miss Lida L. Tall, formerly a student of Teachers Col- 
lege; Miss Flora Cook, of the Francis Parker School, Chicago; 
and Dr. C. A. Prosser, of the Dunwoodie Institute, Minneapolis. 
In St. Paul the New York party was joined by Dean Coffman 
and Professor M. E. Haggerty, together with a number of 
students from the University of Minnesota. The graduate men 
from Teachers College were E. P. Wiles, J. L. Riley, M. A. 
Neale, F. W. Hart, H. H. Mecker, W. J. Manion, J. S. Dunckle, 
C. A. Buckner, and H. E. Cooper. 

The St. Paul survey, however, is only one of several such 
expeditions which will engage the attention of the graduate 
men in educational administration during the next two months. 
All advanced students in the department will be given an 
opportunity to do active field work of some sort. Thus on 
March 109, there will be started an investigation at Great Neck, 
Long Island, to determine the best available sites for future 
school buildings to be erected in that community. The inter- 
esting detail of this survey is that a building program will be 
suggested which is to include the probable needs of an increas- 
ing school population for the next twenty years. At Framing- 
ham, Mass., the solution of a somewhat similar problem was 
undertaken by the department, with the result that an expen- 
diture of some $300,000 will be based on the advice of the 
experts in administration. Associated with Professor Strayer 
in this survey were Mr. J. H. Van Sickle, of Springfield, Mass., 
and Professor E. C. Moore, of Harvard. The data for the 
report were largely the work of Mr. N. L. Englehart, of the 
department of educational administration at Teachers College. 

On April 1 there will also be commenced a survey of Orange 
County, New York, in which thirty-five of the graduate students 
will take part. Dr. Wilson, of the department of rural educa- 
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tion, will also be associated in this work and will undertake an 
investigation into the social problems of the county and of 
rural communities. 

These surveys are not to be regarded as money-making enter- 
prises or sources of income for the College. They are rather in 
the nature of a new form of advanced social service and are 
even analogous at times to the clinical work of a great modern 
hospital. The opportunities for social diagnosis and for sug- 
gesting consequent educational programs for whole communi- 
ties are immensely interesting in the range of their possibilities 
and public usefulness. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Under the direction of Dr. W. A. McCall, of Teachers Col- 
lege, assisted by graduate students, an informal survey of the 
work in arithmetic and English is being made. Special atten- 
tion is being given to the subject of arithmetic. Both the 
Courtis and the Woody Tests were given in the fall and will 
be repeated in May so as to measure progress during the school 
year as well as to point out phases of the work that need special 
attention by the teachers. Following a new plan of special- 
izing in the measurement of a single subject each year, the work 
in English will be taken up next year. 

Great interest has been shown this year in the experimental 
First Grade that is being conducted by Miss Florence McVey. 
The work represents a radical departure from current primary 
grade practice both in subject matter and method. Careful 
records of the work are being kept and comparative measure- 
ments are being made of other more typical first grade classes. 
This experiment is the outgrowth of a series of conferences held 
last year by Professors Kilpatrick, Hillegas, Bonser, Patty Hill, 
Principal Pearson, and the primary grade teachers. Plans are 
already under way for continuing this type of education in 
a Second Grade next year. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Miss Alice Ravenhill, long the English leader in home eco- 
nomics and a recognized world authority on household arts 
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education, lectured at Teachers College on March 21 on ‘‘ Home 
Economics and Human Progress,” and on March 23 on “The 
Household.” On Friday evening, March 23, a dinner in honor 
of Miss Ravenhill was given by the household arts staff. 

Dr. Langworthy, of the Department of Agriculture, visited 
Teachers College during March and twice addressed the students. 
The first lecture was an open one in Milbank Chapel, and the 
second was given to the students of all sections of Education 136. 

Professor Cooley spent one week in January visiting Canadian 
schools at Toronto, Guelph, Kingston, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
and Montreal. Miss Cooley spoke at the first general meeting 
of the Teachers College Alumni Association in February, on 
“Home Economics To-day and To-morrow.” She addressed 
the Philomusian Society of Philadelphia on March 20, and on 
March 15 spoke to about four hundred of the home economics 
students at Drexel Institute at Philadelphia. Miss Cooley will 
address the Industrial Conference of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education on April 14. 

Professor Winchell will attend a conference of home eco- 
nomics teachers on April 13 and 14, at the Greensboro, N. C., 
State Normal School. She will speak on “Home Economics 
and Present-day Problems.” 

Miss Marshall will attend the Eastern Art Teachers Asso- 
ciation on April 6, in Philadelphia, and will discuss the paper 
of Miss Edith Baer on ‘‘The Place of Household Management 
in the Teaching of Household Arts.” 

Miss Wilhelmina Spohr will attend the dedication of the 
new Home Economics building at Stout Institute, Menominee, 
Wis., and will deliver an address on “How are We Growing in 
Home Economics Teaching? ” 

The students of Education 136, under the direction of Miss 
Eva Comegys, assisting scholar in household arts education, 
held an exhibit of illustrative material for use in teaching foods, 
nutrition, and sanitation at Teachers College on March 12, 
13 and 14. 

Professors Kinne and Cooley have just published “The 
Home and the Family,” which is the third book of the ‘‘Home 
Making Series.” The other two books are “Clothing and 
Health” and “Food and Health.” These books have been 
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written for elementary school use, especially in rural localities 
and small cities. They are intended to be put into the hands 
of the girl of thirteen or fourteen years of age, or for use in 
girls’ clubs. 

Miss Elizabeth Anthony, graduate student in household arts 
education, is preparing some vocational bulletins to be put 
into the hands of the New York high school girls. These will 
suggest certain lines of vocational opportunity open to the 
high school girl. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Andrews served as chairman of the Housekeepers 
Experience Meeting held at the Hotel Astor, January 23, when 
300 New York women met under the auspices of the Home 
Economics Committee of the National Special Aid Society to 
present practical problems of the household to a group of 
fifteen or twenty leading workers in this field who had agreed 
to answer such questions as might be raised. Among those on 
the :platform were Dr. Carl Alsberg, chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, and Dr. C. K. Langworthy, chief of the Office of 
Home Economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Professor Lafayette B. Mendel, of Yale; Commissioner J. J. 
Dillon, New York State commissioner of markets; Miss Van 
Rensselaer, of Cornell University; Miss Lord, of Pratt Insti- 
tute, and many others. For over two hours the discussion 
moved over problems such as those of food economics in the 
household, markets, clothing costs, legislation related to the 
home, etc. The meeting adopted a resolution in favor of 
legalizing the sale of skim milk in New York City, the various 
food experts present having heartily endorsed the proposal as 
furnishing a cheap and desirable food which would aid especially 
as a meat substitute. Later the Home Economics Association 
of Greater New York appointed a committee on skim milk 
legislation to aid in securing this reform and Professor Andrews 
is acting as chairman of the committee. 

The department of household economics has been asked to 
codperate in practical work recently as follows: The Parents 
League of New York has held meetings to discuss a proposed 
private school for girls to deal especially with the housekeeping 
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arts. At one of these meetings Professor Andrews spoke, urging 
the formation of such a school both as a graduate institution 
for girls who have finished private school courses, and as offer- 
ing parallel courses at out-of-school hours for girls attending 
schools in the city. The project is now being realized and Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Cooley, recently of the School of Practical 
Arts, has been elected director of the new institution, which 
will be called The Home Efficiency School. Assistance is also 
being rendered in connection with the Girl Scout movement, 
which has come to the department for aid in standardizing 
for the thirty or forty “badges of merit” of the organization, 
many of which are in the field of household arts and for all 
of which standard examination requirements have to be set. 
The Girl Scouts is a movement coming from Baden-Powell’s 
Boy Scout organization in England. The American branch 
already has over 10,000 girls actively at work, and one of its 
recent accessions is a patrol in the Horace Mann School. 

Another interesting piece of work under way is the con- 
sulting service with regard to household expenditures .and 
budgets which has come about gradually in this department. 
Many inquiries come in by mail or in person and not only is 
some information furnished but always some addition to the 
accumulating data on budget results. One group of represen- 
tatives from families on more liberal incomes has met for a 
group conference on the financial problem of the large household. 

Professor Andrews lectured this semester before the House- 
keepers Alliance of Washington, D. C., on February 2; The 
National Special Aid Society of New York, March 6 and 9; 
a conference on the high cost of living, at Scarsdale, N. Y., 
on March 21; and the Twentieth Century Club of Richmond 
Hill, on March 26. 


HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 


Miss Alice Boughton (Ph.D., Jan., 1917) has accepted a 
position in the Bureau of Educational Experiments, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, with Professor H. Mitchell, of Columbia University. 
Miss Boughton will have an opportunity to do special research 
work, and expects to begin on studies related to household and 
institution administration. 
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A series of talks on different vocations for women was given 
recently to the girls of the junior and senior classes at Horace 
Mann School. The following subjects were presented: Oppor- 
tunities in Household Arts, Professor Gunther; Fine Arts and 
Crafts, Mr. Frank Parsons (B.S., 1905), School of Applied 
Design; Business, Miss Mary Barbour Walker (A.M., 1913); 
The Professions, Dean Gildersleeve, Barnard College. 

Miss Alma Halbower, of the household administration group, 
has accepted a position as county agent in extension work in 
Middlesex County, Mass., under Miss Laura Comstock, of 
Amherst Agricultural College. 

Dietitians are rapidly forming organizations in different cities. 


The groups in New York City, Boston, and Chicago have been > 


holding monthly meetings throughout the winter with addresses 
on special subjects and with conferences following. A group 
is now being organized in Philadelphia, and Miss Gunther 
expects to give a talk there on April 19. That evening she 
will speak to the students at Westtown Friends School, West- 
town, Pa., on ‘‘ Opportunities in Home Economics Lines.” 

Students in institution administration have been coéperating 
with outside agencies in many lines of practical work. A group 
has been taking charge of the suppers in connection with the 
Religious Forum of Union Graduate Students. Another group 
is directing the preparation of evening meals for working girls 
at a Y. W. C. A. center, and others for saleswomen at club 
centers. The groups that have these in charge are hoping 
later to be cafeteria managers in connection with high schools 
and colleges. 

A new line of work that is rapidly developing is that of 
institution laundry adviser. Miss Josephine Leverett, M.A., 
has had experience in the Cincinnati University Hospital, and 
recently has been invited by several hospitals to come for a 
period of a month or more to act in an advisory capacity. She 
has had the month of March in the Lakeside Hospital, Cleve- 
land, O., and, in commenting upon the satisfactory results of 
her work, the superintendent of the hospital expressed his opinion 
that this has opened a field for which there will be a great 
demand. Such an adviser, with a substantial science back- 
ground, can make a valuable contribution to an institution in 
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her tests on hard water, soaps, blues, etc. She is able, too, to 
suggest regarding an efficient arrangement of machinery, a 
better apportionment of the duties of the employees, and to 
recommend to the management cost studies of materials. 

Miss Balderston, of the laundry department, recognizes the 
great importance of this laundry adviser, and im a recent visit 
to institutions in Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati, she 
found many opportunities for specialized work in connection 
with the laundry problem in institutions. This kind of work, 
however, calls for one who has had the requisite training not 
only for the chemistry tests, but also in physics for a knowledge 
of machines. Recently there have been more calls than could 
be filled, and the remuneration offered is exceptionally good. 

Last month Miss Gunther gave a talk to a women’s club in 
Erie, Pa. After that she studied different kinds of adminis- 
tration work as done by Teachers College students in Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Oxford, Columbus, and Cincinnati. Some of 
the kinds of work represented were dietitians in hospitals; 
supervisor of housekeeping in a large university hospital; in- 
structor of cafeteria management in a college, with the direc- 
tions of the college commons; supervisor of food departments 
in a college, and a dormitory director. 

Miss Balderston recently gave a talk on “ Cleaning Pro- 
cesses” before a group of housewives at the National Special 
Aid Society, New York City. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor Smith will give three addresses at the State Uni- 
versity of Maine on April 4 and s. 

Professor Smith’s article on The Training of Teachers of 
Mathematics in the United States of America has just appeared 
in L’Enseignement Mathematique, published at Paris; his article 
on The Origin of Certain Typical Problems appeared in the 
February number of the American Mathematical Monthly, and 
his article on Mathematics in the Junior High School in the 
Educational Review for April. 

The students in the department were entertained by Mr. 
George A. Plimpton, at his home on March 16. Mr. Plimpton 
gave an address upon his valuable library, and Professor Smith 
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spoke upon the mathematical books and manuscripts. Professor 
Smith entertained the students of his practicum and of his 
advanced course in the history of mathematics at luncheon 
on March 17, and gave an address upon his rare mathematical 
manuscripts. 

On March 9g Professor Smith gave an address before the 
staff of Teachers College on “ Mathematics in the Training for 
Citizenship.”’ This address will be published in the May num- 
ber of the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD. 

Professor Upton spoke on the “Modern Teaching of Arith- 
metic’’ at Rutland, Vt.,on January 26. Hewill speak at Reading, 
Pa., on April 14; at Bellows Falls, Vt., on May 4; and at Boston, 
before the New England Teachers College Club, on May 12. 


MUSIC AND SPEECH 


Professor Farnsworth attended the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference at Grand Rapids, Mich., from March 20 to 23, 
speaking on ‘‘ The Education of the Music Supervisor.” During 
Easter vacation Dr. Farnsworth goes to Greencastle, Ind., speak- 
ing at the State Music Teachers Association on “ Standard- 
izing the Music Teachers Profession.” 

During March Mr. Kraft gave a series of four recitals in 
the Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Monday afternoons at 5 o’clock for the rest of the semester 
student recitals are being given. These give opportunity for 
students to get practice in appearing in public and at the same 
time show what can be accomplished in technical work, violin, 
piano and voice, by students who unlike conservatory students 
are obliged to study their music under the limitations for prac- 
tice that work at Teachers College makes necessary. 

The recitals arranged for the Spring Session are as follows: 


Milbank Chapel, Mondays, at 5.10 P. M. 


March 12—Original compositions by pupils in Mr. Krart’s class in 
applied harmony. 


March 19—Voice and Piano—Pupils of M. Grace DascaBacn and 
MARGARET ZERBE COWL. 


March 26—Voice—Pupils of M. Grace DASCHBACH. 


April 2—Violin and Piano—Pupils of Epcar S. STtowett and 
MARGARET ZERBE COWL. 
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April 16—Voice and Piano—Rose DRrEEBEN, pupil of M. Grace 
Dascupacn, and Harry SucHMAN, pupil of Mar- 
GARET ZERBE COWL. 


April 23—Children’s songs by students in Miss HELEN LaTHAM’s 
class ineteaching school music. 

April 30—Voice—Pupils of R. NorMAN JOLLIFFE. 

May 14—Closing senior recital at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


No tickets are required for any of the recitals. Story hours 
by students in speech will be given at various times during 
April and May. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


The possibilities of a national emergency have aroused a good 
deal of special activity in this, as in other departments of the 
College. The regular courses in home nursing have been taxed 
to their full capacity, and a special evening course in emergency 
nursing has been offered for students and officers of the Uni- 
versity. The department is also planning, in coédperation with 
other departments of Teachers College, to offer a short series 
of special courses to prepare women for volunteer work as 
family visitors or assistants to visiting nurses and other social 
workers, in case of special distress or emergency. 

Courses in surgical dressings will be arranged for groups 
of University students, on request, and if it seems advisable 
to open up a centre here for the preparation of surgical sup- 
plies, the students of the department will undertake the general 
supervision of this work also. 

A number of the regular students in the department are 
enrolled in the active nursing corps of the Red Cross, and 
many would undoubtedly be called away if any serious trouble 
should arise. Most of our students who are not connected 
with any special hospital unit are planning to offer their ser- 
vices to hospitals and visiting nurse associations in New York 
City, to replace those workers who would be called out, and 
help if possible to avoid any serious crippling of these very 
important home institutions. In the meantime they are organ- 
izing for emergency work in connection with the New York 
Chapter of the Red Cross Nursing Service. 

The department is planning a special group of courses in 
occupation therapy for the summer session. The demand for 
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this new specialty is rapidly increasing, as the work is being 
introduced not only into homes for defectives and institutions 
for mental and nervous disease, but also into hospitals and 
sanitaria and into institutions for the crippled and handicapped. 
There is a very great demand for teachers who are equipped 
not only with a wide range of technical knowledge and skill, 
but also with some understanding of disease and the principles 
of psychology required in adapting the treatment to the indi- 
vidual. In the countries at war, the new occupational treat- 
ment is proving invaluable in leading wounded and crippled 
men back to health and sanity, and in helping them to become 
economically independent. For those who are looking for a 
useful and practical form of service, either in peace or war 
time, this field would seem to offer very attractive possibilities. 
A national conference on occupational therapy has recently 
been formed and the new courses in the College will be carried 
on with the advice and coéperation of this organization, as well 
as that of the Committee on Occupations of the Department 
of Public Charities in New York City. It is probable that 
opportunities for field work will be available under the super- 
vision of the director of occupations of the Public Charities 
Department, who has had a long experience in this field of work. 

At the request of the Hospital Social Service Conference of 
New York City, which represents about thirty-three hospitals 
and clinics, the department is planning next year to offer a special 
grouping of courses for nurses wishing to specialize in Hospital 
Social Service work. Observation and practical experience will 
be given in connection with representative hospitals. The work 
will be under the general supervision of Miss Johnston, instructor 
in public nursing, who has until recently been associated with 
the Social Service Department of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. 

Other extensions of the department’s work are a new course 
in hospital housekeeping, which will be given by Miss Parker, 
and a course in health problems for social and religious workers, 
by Dr. Kenyon and Miss Stewart, which is intended to meet 
the peculiar needs of missionaries and social workers with 
special reference to problems of sanitation, child care, home 
nursing and emergencies. 

The number of regular students who have registered in the 
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department during the past year is slightly over one hundred. 
This shows about the same relative yearly increase (20 to 25 
per cent), which has been noted for a number of years. The 
growing confidence and coéperation of hospitals and training 
schools throughout the country are shown by the number of 
scholarships now being given regularly by members of hospital 
boards, and organizations of nurses, to enable promising grad- 
uates to take the work in Teachers College. The first scholar- 
ship of $480 was given by the board of trustees of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital and this has continued now for nine years. Re- 
cently, a member of the board of Mount Sinai Hospital has 
added a second scholarship to the one which has been avail- 
able yearly for about four years, and Lakeside Hospital, Cleve- 
land, is also adding a second scholarship for work in Teachers 
College. The Jewish Hospital, St. Louis, and the alumnae 
association of the Philadelphia General Hospital have sent 
students on scholarships for two years, and the alumnae of 
the City Hospital, New York City, have recently held a suc- 
cessful bazaar, the proceeds of which are to go to a loan fund 
to be used for a similar purpose. Other nursing organizations 
are at work on scholarship funds for their own graduates. 


NUTRITION 


During three weeks in January the department of nutrition 
coéperated with the Life Extension Institute and the Police 
Commissioner of New York City in carrying on a demonstra- 
tion of the character of an adequate diet for hard-working men 
at a minimum cost. Twelve men were detailed from the police 
training school to serve as subjects and a temporary dining 
room and kitchen were fitted up near police headquarters. 
Miss Marion Walker, under Professor Rose’s supervision, acted 
as dietitian, and Miss McCormick took special charge of the 
calculations of the nutritive value of the meals as served. The 
food was bought at retail in the shops of the neighborhood, and 
the menus were simple in character, so that it might be within 
the power of the ordinary housekeeper to reproduce the police- 
men’s fare at home. The general physical condition of the men 
was carefully tested from time to time, and as the men were in 
better condition at the end than at the beginning of the demon- 
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stration, the wholesomeness of the diet was evident. The fact 
that the men ate the food cheerfully and that most of them 
gained in weight in spite of the dietitian’s artifices to keep 
their food consumption close to their estimated requirements, 
while the expenditure did not exceed 25 cents per 3500 calories 
(average requirement of a man at vigorous muscular work) 
furnished about as convincing proof as could be given in a 
popular way that an intelligently selected and properly cooked 
diet can be palatable and nourishing without being expensive. 

The menus were given wide publicity, and there has been a 
heavy demand for the bulletin in which recipes and costs are 
included, issued by the Life Extension Institute. A detailed 
study of the dietary in scientific form will be published later. 

The greatest value of such a demonstration lies in the confi- 
dence which it may establish in the advice of food experts, and 
the opportunities for further instruction in food conservation. 
At present the department is coéperating with the department 
of foods and cookery and with various relief organizations in 
practical demonstrations of the best ways to meet the present 
food difficulties and conserve the strength of the people. Miss 
Cordiner has prepared three food exhibits, permanent in form, 
which are to be set up in nutrition clinics and the home econom- 
ics library of the National Special Aid Society. This society 
has just issued a bulletin by Professor Rose on “The Chil- 
dren’s Food.” 

Professor Rose lectured on March 23 under the auspices of 
the National Special Aid Society on “‘Feeding the Family,” 
and Miss McCormick on March 27 on “Feeding of Children.” 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Sachs is enjoying his sabbatical leave of absence 
on the Pacific Coast. He is visiting schools and studying 
libraries in the interest of the proposed new library for Teach- 
ers College. 

Professor Briggs has returned to the College for the Spring 
Session. Under a grant from the General Education Board, he 
devoted most of the Winter Session to an investigation of junior 
high schools throughout the United States. 

On April 13 Professor Briggs will address the Twenty-ninth 
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Educational Conference at the University of Chicago on ‘The 
Present Status of the Junior High School Movement.” 

The Speyer School, in which a junior high school experiment 
is being conducted jointly by Teachers College and the City 
of New York, is the center of a number of activities by students 
of the department of secondary education. Mr. E. K. Fretwell 
and Mr. C. A. Buckner are making use of data collected at the 
school in preparing dissertations respectively on ‘‘ Educational 
Prognosis” and “Erratic Scores.’”’ Several minor studies are 
being made in the school and a number of graduate students 
are doing voluntary teaching there. 

The recently organized Association of Intermediate Schools 
of New York City will hold its monthly meetings at the Speyer 
School. The meeting in April will be addressed by Superin- 
tendents Veil and McAndrew; that in May by Professor Briggs. 

Professor Stevens was a guest of the Columbia and Teachers 
College Clubs at the University of Iowa at their annual banquet 
early in March. 

Miss Sarah Converse, of Atlanta, a student of the depart- 
ment during several summer sessions, has been appointed head- 
mistress of the new Summit School for Girls in St. Paul, Minn. 
The board of trustees and headmistress of this reorganized school 
are determined to make of it a model school for the education 
of girls from kindergarten to college. 

Mr. Francis M. Garver, superintendent of schools in Leonia, 
N. J., and associate in the department of secondary education 
in Teachers College, has been appointed headmaster of the Oak 
Lane School in the suburbs of Philadelphia. This school is to 
have affiliations with the University of Pennsylvania and prom- 
ises to become an interesting experiment station. 

The committee in charge of the Conference in Secondary 
Education for February, 1918, consists of the following people: 
Chairman, Mr. Winton J. White, Englewood, N. J.; Miss Louie 
Miner, Miss Clara Scott, Mr. Charles Tillinghast, Mr. Cecil 
McDonald. 

THE RURAL CLUB 


To the number of the many clubs and organizations repre- 
senting ‘‘special interests” at Teachers College, has been added 
the Rural Club, which now includes some thirty names upon 
the roll. The purposes of the members go far beyond a mere 
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consideration of agricultural education alone, and include those 
innumerable phases of the social and intellectual life of a rural 
community which lie quite outside economic and “ practical ” 
problems. In fact, the club is greatly interested in the general 
question of increasing the number of those courses offered in 
Teachers College which have as their purpose the extension of 
the rural problem beyond the scope of the vocational field alone. 

The officers of the. club are: President, Mr. Norman Frost; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss F. W. Dunn. 


THE ELEMENTARY CLUB 


On March 27 the Elementary Club listened to a talk by 
Professor Bonser on “The Significance of Art in Elementary 
Education.” This topic was an outgrowth of Professor Bonser’s 
recent survey of the normal schools of New Jersey. 

Dr. Hillegas, formerly a professor in Teachers College, now 
commissioner of education for Vermont, will speak before the 
club, April 12, concerning his work in Vermont. The newly 
elected superintendent of schools of St. Louis, Dr. Withers, 
will address the club in the near future on a subject to be an- 
nounced later. 


THE COLUMBIA DAMES 


On the evening of March 15, the Dean and Mrs. Russell 
gave a delightful reception to the Columbia Dames and their 
husbands. The guests were received in the small dining room 
on the second floor of the Household Arts building and refresh- 
ments in charge of Miss Shapleigh and the girls of the cafeteria 
class were served in the Tudor dining room, which was decorated 
in daffodils. Mrs. Russell has long shown her kindly interest 
by extending many courtesies to the Dames who remember her 
assistance of twenty years ago in organizing the club. 


THE WOMEN’S DISCUSSION CLUB 


In 1912 the women of Professor McMurry’s classes in super- 
vision organized the group which has since been known as 
the Women’s Discussion Club. The machinery of the club is 
delightfully simply; it is really not “ organized” at all in the 
usual meaning of that term. Membership is open to all women 
of Teachers College who are interested in educational problems; 
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a presiding officer is chosen, and committees are arranged for 
by her as needed. The meetings which are held every second 
Monday, follow a plan which is distinctly original; a simple 
box luncheon is served and while it is being eaten the club 
members listen to an interesting talk by some member of the 
College faculty. After the crumbs are cleared away a lively 
discussion usually follows. 

The first talk for this year was given by Professor McMurry, 
who spoke on ‘The Supervisor’s Responsibility to the Existing 
Curriculum.” Other programs have been led by Professors 
Patty Hill, Goodsell, Snedden, and Bonser. On March 22 
there was an open, joint meeting with the Vocational Club, at 
which time Mr. Meyer Bloomfield presented a problem in 
vocational education. 

The president of the club is Miss Clara E. Babcock. 


THE PREPAREDNESS MASS MEETING 


On Wednesday, February 14, there was a mass meeting in 
the Horace Mann auditorium of more than ordinary significance. 
All officers and students of Teachers College were called together 
by Dean Russell to discuss the topic: “What is the duty of 
Teachers College in the present crisis of the nation?” 

The Dean opened the meeting with a careful analysis of the 
present political situation and indicated the possible need for 
just that sort of preparedness for which Teachers College was 
already equipping its graduates, particularly in the School of 
Practical Arts. The Dean then called upon various members 
of the faculty to explain in greater detail the possible ways of 
working out the problem of making the resources of the Col- 
lege of the greatest and most immediate use to the nation in 
case of emergency. 

In response, Professor Monroe pointed out the social and 
political obligations of Americans in the present world war. 
Professor Bigelow sketched the possibilities for field work by 
graduates and others in the more technical aspects of nursing,— 
house visiting, neighborhood group instruction in dietetics and 
sanitation, and the many other practical responses which could 
be made to social and economic needs. Professor Nutting 
responded for the department of nursing and health, and out- 
lined the resources and possibilities of that department, and 
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gave a pledge that the nurses as a profession would not be 
lacking in a crisis. In conclusion, Mr. Fretwell, president of 
the Students’ Executive Council, promised the coéperation of 
the students for whatever the future might demand. 

The general temper of the meeting showed a hearty sympathy 
and willingness on the part of the students, as loyal American 
citizens, to accept the responsibility of any emergency, what- 
ever the personal sacrifice might be. 


THE CHINESE STUDENTS’ ALLIANCE 


The Chinese students of Teachers College not only maintain 
their own Education Club, but they also contribute some fifteen 
members of the seventy-five men and women enrolled in the 
University chapter of the Chinese Students’ Alliance of North 
America. This body has a total enrollment of about fifteen 
hundred and maintains organizations in the more important 
colleges and universities throughout the country. 

The purpose of the local club is to provide an opportunity 
for social relaxation and for the discussion of topics of interest 
to Chinese students. To this end talks and lectures are given 
by persons from outside the club. Thus, recently, Mr. Arnold, 
commercial attaché of the American Legation at Peking, spoke 
on the “Commercial Possibilities of China”; and Professor 
Hirth, of Columbia, lectured on “The Chinese Language.” 

The officers of the club are: President, Mr. Suh Hu; vice- 
president, Miss Alice Huie; recording secretary, Mr. Tsou; 
treasurer, Mr. Boggs. 

Meetings are held regularly the first Friday in each month; 
and once a year a special program is arranged for the American 
friends of the Alliance. 


THE ADMINISTRATION CLUB 


On February 9 the members of the Administration Club held 
their third yearly dinner and by so doing added another note- 
worthy page to the annals of Teachers College. Almost one 
hundred and fifty members and guests were assembled at the 
West End. They had scarcely overcome their preliminary 
shyness before handbills were passed, upon which were printed 
a number of songs and clever parodies. Then under the able 
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leadership of Ernest P. Wiles, the company responded till 
Harlem echoed back the glories of old T. C. 

( When the gastronomic “preliminaries” had been satisfactorily 
disposed of, the real purposes of the occasion were made evi- 
dent. Under the clever generalship of Toastmaster W. P. 
Tomlinson, witty speeches and clever stunts followed in rapid 
succession. President C. W. Hunt, after a brief lyric intro- 
duction of ‘‘For he’s a jolly good fellow,” responded with some 
“Remarks.” Following his lead the following toast list was 
given: 


F. W. Hart, “The St. Paul Frolic.” Miss M. E. Noonan, 
“St. Peter’s Survey of Heaven.” N. Frost, “The Orange 
County Survey.” J. F. Hosic, “The Universe and Other 
Things.” Professor Strayer, “Wild Surveys I Have Made.” 
Dean Russell, ‘‘ Reminiscences.” 

From time to time the speakers were reminded of the transi- 
toriness of earthly things by the appearance of a “wrecking 
crew,” who in the guise of an emergency squad from the surgi- 
cal ward and under the direction of Health Officer Haisley and 
Old Doctor Drown, performed a hasty diagnosis and removed 
the “patient” for absent treatment. A real social criticism 
on the ways of the Seminar Room was offered in the topical 
song, “Meet My Wife,” as sung by Misses Ayres, Anthony, 
Arnold, and Long, and ‘“‘assisted”” by Mr. Hoffsommer. Miss 
Talmadge did a clever stunt by presenting some charts and 
other “visual material” that elucidated the devious ways by 
which Ph.D’s. are got. Mr. Burgess did an imitation of one 
of the staff that drew applause from even the victim himself. 
One of the funniest take-offs was the appearance of two very 
ladylike policewomen who proceeded to hale into court the 
St. Paul Survey Squad, whereupon Mr. Fretwell, arrayed in a 
commencement gown, impersonated stern justice, and after a 
searching examination from the bench consigned the several 
offenders to punishments befitting their culpabilities. 

Perhaps the pleasantest feature of the program was the 
“Reminiscences” of Dean Russell, who in reviewing the growth 
of Teachers College during the twenty years of his administra- 
tion, revealed much of the inner and as yet unwritten story of 
the institution in the critical years of its early history. 
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ANNUAL REUNION OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Over seven hundred alumni attended the Annual Reunion and 
Conferences of the Alumni Association held at the College on 
Friday and Saturday, February 23-24. The opinion was general 
that this was the best alumni meeting ever held. Both the 
general meetings and the departmental conferences were gen- 
erously attended, full programs of which appeared in the January 
number of THE ReEcorp. At the general meeting on Friday 
afternoon, Professors Monroe and Cooley made addresses. 
This meeting was followed by a reception by Dean and Mrs. 
Russell. About one hundred men interested in educational 
administration attended the men’s dinner held on Friday even- 
ing at the West End Restaurant. There was a large attend- 
ance at each of the departmental luncheons given Saturday noon. 

At the annual business meeting held by the Alumni Council 
on Saturday morning, the election of the following new officers 
of the Alumni Association was announced: President, Dr. 
Ernest N. Henderson, professor of education in Adelphi College; 
treasurer, Dr. Marion Rex Trabue, assistant professor of edu- 
cational administration in Teachers College; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Stella S. Center, teacher of English in the Julia 
Richman High School, New York City; council representative, 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, associate professor of education in 
Teachers College. Each of the above officers is elected for a 
term of two years beginning March 1, 1917. 

At the general meeting held on Saturday afternoon there 
were addresses by President Broome, Agnes L. Rogers, and 
Dean Russell. Dean Russell spoke of the plans of the trustees 
for the coming year and announced the election of Miss Valentine 
Laura Chandor as the new alumni trustee to succeed Miss Lida 
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Lee Tall. Professor David Eugene Smith told the alumni of 
the plans for a new library building which the trustees of 
Teachers College hope to erect in the near future. On Satur- 
day evening the annual alumni performance of the Teachers 
College Festival was given which is described on page 196 of 
this number of THE ReEcorp. 

The prominence of these annual alumni conferences is shown 
by the fact that leading alumni from all parts of the United 
States were present at this meeting. At the close of the meet- 
ing a special Pullman car left New York carrying the Teachers 
College delegation to the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. at Kansas City. 
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NEW ALUMNI TRUSTEE ELECTED 


At the February meeting of the trustees of Teachers College 
Miss Valentine Laura Chandor, vice-principal of the Charlton 
School, New York City, was elected alumni trustee for a period 
of two years beginning March 1. Miss Chandor succeeds Miss 
Lida Lee Tall whose term as alumni trustee has just expired. 

Miss Chandor received the diploma of Teachers College in 
1898, the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Barnard College in 
1goo, and the degree of Master of Arts from Teachers College 
in 1902. She was teacher of geography and literature in the 
Whittier School of Plainfield, N. J., from 1904 to 1905, and 
has held her present position as vice-principal of the Charlton 
School since 1907. 

Miss Chandor was acting president of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae in 1915-16 and is now vice-president of the 
Teachers College Alumni Association. She was active in estab- 
lishing the Grace Dodge Welfare Fund, and in making the women 
graduates of Teachers College eligible to membership in the 
Women’s University Club of New York. As this issue goes to 
press, it is just announced that the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae at its April meeting has included the graduates of 
Teachers College, all of whom receive their Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Columbia University, in its list of those 
eligible to membership in this association. This recognition is 
largely due to the efforts of Miss Chandor. 
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MEN’S ALUMNI DINNER 


One of the most enjoyable features of the recent Alumni 
Reunion of Teachers College was the dinner for those men who 
are now engaged in educational administration or college teach- 
ing. At 6.30 P.M., Friday, February 23, about one hundred 
men of the graduate school, visiting alumni, and members of 
the faculty, gathered in the “‘Hayloft” of the West End Res- 
taurant, there to renew old friendships, exchange experiences, 
incidentally to dine and occasionally to break forth into song. 

Professor Kraft, as musical director, was particularly accept- 
able, especially in those moments of not infrequent discord and 
uncertainty in the singing when the several voices of the assem- 
bled guests persisted in various and somewhat individualistic 
courses. Dr. Joseph K. Van Denburg presided as toastmaster 
and introduced the speakers in a program that was extremely 
interesting and in some respects distinctly informal. 

The first speaker was Professor E. L. Thorndike who, care- 
fully avoiding the subject assigned to him, proceeded with an 
account of his own recent experiments in reading. In his hands, 
what would ordinarily have been a somewhat formal psycho- 
logical discussion became an account both illuminating and 
entertaining; and while it drew considerable laughter from his 
hearers, at the same time drove home some very fundamental 
truths regarding the amount of misinformation which the un- 
trained reader may gather from apparently quite perspicuous 
prose. 

Professor Stephen S. Colvin, of Brown University, next fol- 
lowed with a series of very practical suggestions of means by 
which the learning process in school practice could be shortened 
or otherwise economized. Professor Colvin offered various sug- 
gestions for improving present conditions, including means for 
stimulating interest, the use of drill and of appropriate models 
for imitation. He laid especial stress on the need for a type 
of lesson assignment by the teacher which should be more 
directly suggestive; and for a type of class organization which 
should make more demands on the pupils for helpful coéperation. 

Dean Russell in the concluding speech of the evening re- 
viewed the general educational situation of the twenty years 
during which he has been dean of Teachers College. He pointed 
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out that one of the great achievements of this period had been 
the devising of instruments by which to measure educational 
products. The public, he said, had learned to use these “‘scales” 
and in turn the public would judge the educational expert by 
the very instruments he had himself forged. Further, the 
great question of the next twenty years will be a survey of 
the ends and purposes of education. In conclusion Dean Rus- 
sell expressed the firmest confidence in the ability and profes- 
sional integrity of Teachers College graduates. 


THE FESTIVAL 


The annual Festival of Teachers College was presented Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24, and surpassed in many ways even the very 
satisfactory performance of last year. Further, while complete 
reports from the various committees have not yet been filed 
in all cases, there is every reason to believe that a sufficient 
sum has again been cleared to maintain for the coming year 
the Teachers College professorship in the Canton Christian Col- 
lege, China. This is distinctly gratifying quite aside from the 
satisfaction of presenting a thoroughly artistic pageant. The 
two factors which seem to have contributed most to the suc- 
cess of the spectacle were; the extremely effective costumes, 
which in the opinion of many persons were the most striking 
ever seen at a Teachers College Festival; and the peculiar 
timeliness of the theme of the masque, especially that episode 
which depicted the marshalling of the resources of America 
in time of threatened war. 

Many requests have been received for copies of the com- 
plete acting version of the pageant, which will appear in the 
ReEcorD for May, and for the right to reproduce the perform- 
ance elsewhere. In fact a company is now rehearsing, in the 
Bronx Settlement House, under the direction of Miss Katherine 
Dabney, a former student of Teachers College. The members 
of the festival class are also considering the advisability of 
later issuing a pamphlet, to be called ‘Festival Sketches,” 
which will contain some fifteen or twenty suggestive themes, 
suitable for similar performances. 

It would be quite impossible to give due credit to all who 
contributed to make the Festival a success. A word should be 
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said, however, as an acknowledgment to Professor Allan Abbott 
for his very large contribution of time and energy, and for his 
wise and effective leadership in all stages of rehearsal and 
performance. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB ORGANIZED IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The alumni of Philadelphia and vicinity formed a Teachers 
College club at a preliminary meeting held on March 20. There 
is a large initial membership. The club has already petitioned 
for a formal charter. It is now making arrangements for a 
banquet to be held in Philadelphia on May 11, at which Dean 
Russell will make an address. The officers of the club are: 
President, Frank P. Graves; vice-president, Edith Baer; secre- 
tary, Emma M. Haigh. The executive committee consists of 
the officers just mentioned, together with Margaret C. Embry 
and Arthur J. Jones. Alumni interested in joining this club 
should apply to Miss Emma M. Haigh, of the West Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia. 


SOUTHWESTERN OHIO TO FORM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


The alumni of Cincinnati and vicinity are planning to form 
a large Teachers College club including all alumni of south- 
western Ohio at a dinner to be held on Friday evening, April 
27, at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. Professor Snedden will be 
present at this meeting as College speaker. There are over 
seventy-five Teachers College graduates in Cincinnati alone 
and about double this number in the important towns about 
Cincinnati. The Teachers College club recently organized at 
Oxford, Ohio, plans to affiliate with the greater Southwestern 
Ohio Club. 


FELLOWSHIP IN MEMORY OF DR. NORSWORTHY 


At the February meeting of the Board of Trustees of Teach- 
ers College, in response to the expressed wish of many of the 
friends and former students of the late Professor Norsworthy, 
the Board approved the proposal to endow a permanent fellow- 
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ship in the College to the memory of “Naomi Norsworthy, a 
woman of finest personality, a scholar of exceptional ability 
and a teacher of surpassing merit.” After the Teachers College 
dinner held in Kansas City on February 27, in connection with 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, a large group of alumni met 
and expressed their desire to see such a fellowship established 
as soon as possible. It was thought that a fellowship opened 
to women of high scholarship would be the most representative 
memorial to Dr. Norsworthy. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Alumni 
Association held in March, a committee was appointed to 
bring this matter before the alumni as a whole and to receive 
subscriptions to the memorial fund necessary to endow such 
a fellowship. The committee consist of Professor Clifford B. 
Upton, A.M., ’o7, secretary of Teachers College; Professor 
Romiett Stevens, Ph.D., ’12, of Teachers College, and Miss 
Clara E. Franke, A.M., ’o8, of the Morris High School, New 
York City. Subscriptions may be sent to any member of this 
committee. 


CORRELATION OF SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


Dr. William A. McCall, who received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in June, 1916, from Columbia University, pre- 
pared an interesting dissertation on “Correlation of Some 
Psychological and Educational Measurements.”! A modified 
summary of this dissertation follows.—[Eprror.| 

This monograph deals with that which is perhaps the chief 
concern of every educator, namely, mental ability. Many have 
essayed to define this elusive something. A few bolder spirits 
have essayed to measure it. Let us hazard its definition, and 
then we shall attempt its measurement. 

We are persuaded that no inconsiderable number of the 
educational fallacies and mal-practices, and a majority of the 
educational controversies are due to a vagueness in psycho- 


1 Published (1916) in the Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education Series, by the Teachers College Bureau of Publications. 
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logical terminology. Many words with many meanings is 
psychology’s heritage from philosophy. But psychology has 
begun to develop a more exact terminology for itself. Our 
definition of intelligence will be in this terminology. The nerv- 
ous system is composed of billions of neurones whose business 
it is to connect and conduct. We propose tentatively that an 
individual’s general intelligence is a compound of two factors: 

1. The number and strength of the connections which have 
been formed, before or since birth, between his neurones, and 

2. The complexity and system of organization of these con- 
nections. 

The degree of presence of these two factors will, we believe, 
be a measure of an individual’s general intelligence. And 
we further believe that if educators will think of education 
as the formation of connections and their organization, we can 
make a long step toward agreeing upon the things which need 
to be done. Take, as an illustration, the controversy as to 
whether we should train for habits in a child or train for good 
thinking. According to our definition of mental ability, habit 
corresponds to the formation of connections and good thinking 
is identical with the organization of these connections. The 
latter is built upon the former. If the schools do not produce 
good thinkers it is because they are forming too few habits or 
the wrong habits or else they are not properly organizing the 
habits which they do form. 

But education is interested not only in the present condition 
of a child’s intelligence but in his potential intelligence as well. 
So we digress for a moment to state in similar fashion what we 
conceive to be the psychological foundations of potential mental 
ability. An individual’s native ability is due to the number of 
his neurones; the ease of making connections between his neu- 
rones; the possibility for the complex organization of his con- 
nections; the permanence of the connections, and the plasticity 
of the connections. The possession of all of these in a high 
degree is the promise of genius. 

So much for hasty definition. In this investigation we were 
concerned with the measurement of present mental ability. 
Fortunately for those of us interested in mental measurement 
there is a hope that a sample can be taken which will be truly 
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representative of the whole ability, or so representative as to 
be of great practical significance. We shall report upon the 
representativeness of several such samplings, and, in addition, 
show just how representative one sample is of another. When 
this relation between two series of measures is perfect, the corre- 
lation coefficient is said to be +1. If the relation is inverse the 
coefficient is —1. If there is no correlation the coefficient is 
zero. The coeflicient may be either a positive or a negative 
decimal. The coefficients were calculated by the Bravais- 
Pearson formula and corrected by the Spearman attenuation 
formula. A summary of the results follows: 


1. The corrected correlations between the educational and psy- 
chological tests ranged in size from —.63 to +.98. 

The tests, which were given to 63 pupils in two typical 6B 
classes in a New York City public school, may be divided into 
four groups, initial, final, special, and practice tests. The 
initial tests (given February 4) consisted of a test of (a) visual 
vocabulary, (b) comprehension of material read,' (c) ability to 
complete mutilated sentences,* (d) ability to solve problems in 
arithmetic, and (e) the complex ability to make certain asso- 
ciations.:_ The final tests (given April 30) were similar to, 
though not identical with, the initial tests. The special tests 
Or measures were (a) a test of the ability to match English 
proverbs with their corresponding African proverbs,‘ (b) the age 
of reaching the grade, (c) the marks of the teachers, and (d) the 
rank assigned to the pupils by the teachers. The practice tests, 
which were carried on between February 4 and April 30, were, 
viz.: (a) Cancelling 2’s,* (c) cancelling 3’s,* (c) cancelling A’s,* 
(d) cancelling S’s,* (e) addition, (f) :;copying addresses from a 
small directory, and (g) speed of penmanship. 

2. The association test and the completion test showed a perfect 
or substantially perfect correlation with mental ability. 

Before this correlation could be determined it was necessary 
to secure a quantitative measure of mental ability. An abso- 
lutely complete measure of this preéminently valuable thing is 


1 Devised by Dr. E. L. Thorndike. 
2 Devised by Dr. M. R. Trabue. 

3 Devised by Woodworth and Wells. 
* Devised by Dr. H. A. Ruger. 
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one of the numerous uncaught will-o’-the-wisps of psychology. 
The most adequate measure available for us was a composite 
of the scores from all the tests and measures already mentioned. 
While not perfect, this measure is fairly adequate. Conclusion 
2 means, then, that if we were to get a perfect measure of 
these children in either the association or completion test, we 
should have as good a measure of them as all our tests com- 
bined. Brown’s formula tells us that four measures of an 
individual with the association test, for example, will give a 
reliability coefficient of .91, which is only .og from a perfect 
measure. 

3. Seven of the tests showed a close correlation with mental 
ability. 

The sizes of the coefficients for these tests were: Association 
1.00, completion .96, school mark .g1, teacher rank .86, read- 
ing .81, visual vocabulary .80, and arithmetic .72. 

4. The age of reaching the grade showed a negative correlation 
with mental ability. 

This coefficient was —.26, which, interpreted, means that 
there was a tendency for the more mature to be the less able. 

5. The cancellation tests when the scores were expressed as an 
average correlated negatively with mental ability. 

In point of theoretical interest this is probably the most 
important finding of this research. Not only did the cancella- 
tion tests give a negative correlation with mental ability, but 
they correlated negatively with every test which proved to be 
a good measure of mental ability. Heretofore psychologists 
have usually claimed that negative correlations between desir- 
able traits do not exist. Our negative correlations are a chal- 
lenge to the universality of this law of positive correlation in 
human nature. 

6. The tests which measured speed showed a lower correlation 
with mental ability than the tests which measured power. 

By speed tests are meant those which measure accuracy and 
speed primarily. They are usually simple in form and easily 
within the ability of the group being tested. By power tests 
are meant those which contain units sufficiently difficult to 
measure the maximal ability of the experimental persons. A 
power test usually measures a more complex mental function. 
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The first part is so easy as to be within the ability of the stupidest 
member of the group being measured, while the remaining parts 
grow progressively more difficult until the maximal ability of 
the brightest individual is measured. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that most of our recent psychological tests and 
educational scales are of the power type. 

7. Improvement at the speed practice tests was, on the whole, 
mot so good an intellectual index as an average of the practice 
Scores, and not nearly so good an index as a single score from a 
complex power test. 

The lengths of the practice periods varied from one minute 
a day for fourteen days in the case of cancelling s’s to ten 
minutes a day for twenty days as in the case of copying ad- 
dresses. 

8. The results do not corroborate Spearman’s important theory 
of the ‘“‘Common Factor,” nor do they accord with Burt’s theory 
of the “Hierarchy of the Specific Intelligences.” 

Detailed evidence for this as well as our other conclusions 
will be found in the monograph. 

W. A. McCaLi 


ALUMNI DINNER AT KANSAS CITY 


The most. important event of the annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, so far as Teachers College alumni are concerned, 
is the Teachers College dinner. This year’s dinner, attended 
by over three hundred loyal alumni, was no exception to the 
rule. Why these dinners are so important and why they alone 
are a sufficient attraction to bring many of our former grad- 
uates to the N. E. A. meeting is easily understood when one 
looks over the names, given at the end of this article, of those 
who attended this year’s function. This list of leaders in edu- 
cation, holding some of the most important positions in this 
country, cannot be equalled by any other professional school 
of education in the world. 

This year’s dinner was held on Tuesday evening, February 
27, in the Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, Missouri. The men 
and women dined separately in adjoining banquet halls, com- 
ing together after the dinner for the addresses of the evening. 
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Between courses the men went through the usual list of college 
songs and toasts and the women listened to short informal 
talks by Professor Stevens, Mrs. Russell, Professor McMurry, 
and Professor Bigelow. 


The toastmaster of the evening was Fred M. Hunter, super- 
intendent of schools of Lincoln, Nebraska. The speakers of 
the evening were G. H. Reavis, assistant state superintendent 
of schools for Maryland; Robert H. Wright, president of the 
East Carolina Teachers Training School at Greenville, N. C.; 
Howard W. Nudd, director of the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York City; Miss Margaret E. Noonan of Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis; and Dean Russell. Dean Russell’s 
talks are always eagerly awaited by the alumni. They are 
full of inspiration and satisfaction due to the frank and sincere 
way in which he lays before the former graduates the plans 
and hopes of the trustees for the future development of Teach- 
ers College. He gave important news of the year, mentioned 
new appointments and promotions, and told of extensions 
planned for the near future in certain types of work. He 
dwelt particularly upon the prominent place Teachers College 
has had from its beginning in the development of experimental 
education, pointing out that Teachers College itself had started 
as an experiment. He then spoke of the significance of the 
work already done in the College experimental schools (the 
Horace Mann and the Speyer Schools), and the types of work 
which they would continue. He told about the new experi- 
mental school to be known as the Lincoln School which the 
College is about to open, explaining the type of experiment 
which it would stress and its relation to the other experimental 
schools already established. 


The faculty of the College was well represented at the two 
dinners and included Dean Russell, Professors Monroe, Bigelow, 
Stevens, Strayer, Wood, McFarlane, Upton, Kilpatrick, Mc- 
Murry, Dr. Trabue, Mr. Engelhardt. 


The list of the alumni attending the dinner, together with the 
present official position of each, follows. 


At the men’s dinner were: 


i 
{ 
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ACKERMAN, WiLiIAM A. Superintendent of Schools, Somerville, N. J. 
—— Carter. Professor of School Administration, Peabody College for 
ers. 
ALGER, Joun L. Principal, Rhode Island Normal School. 
ALLEN, Sang Supervisor of Training School, Eastern Illinois State Normal 
00. 
ALLEN, Russert H. Head, Div. of Education, Bureau of Municipal Research, 
New York City. 
ArBaucH, W. B. Superintendent of Schools, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
out, WrxrieLtp D. Asst. Professor of Education and Psychology, State 
Normal School, Pittsburg, Kan. 
Ayers, Leonarp P. Director, Div. of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. 
—— W. Director, Dept. of Ed’l. Investigation and Measurements, 
ton. 
Barnes, Haroip. Superv. Principal of Elementary Education, Girard College. 
Barnett, D’arcy C. Superv. Principal of Schools, Caldwell, N. J. 
Barr, Oscar O. Superintendent of Schools, South Amboy, N. J. 
Bass, Ett Everett. Superintendent of Schools, Greenville, Miss. 
BAWDEN, Witt1aM T. Specialist in Industrial Education, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 
BEACHLER, J. R. Superintendent of Schools, Nutley, N. J. 
BENDER, JoHN F. Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburg, Kan. 
BENTLEY, JERomE H. Superintendent of Schools, Paducah, Ky. 
BEVERIDGE, JoHN H. Superintendent of Schools, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
BicEetow, M. A. Director, School of Practical Arts, Teachers College. 
BINGHAM, WALTER V. Professor of Psychology and Education, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brapy, Cartes H. Head, Dept. of Education, State College, Brookings, S. D. 
Brooks, Fowier D. Director, Training School, State Normal School, Man- 
kato, Minn. 
Brooks, F. Latmer. Superintendent of Schools, Lewistown, Pa. 
Brooks, Witey G. Superintendent of Schools, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
Broome, Epwin C. Superintendent of Schools, East Orange, N. J. 
Brown, J.C. President, State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Brown, Joun F. Editor of Educational Books, The Macmillan Company. 
BRUNER, Frank G. Board of Education, Chicago. 
BuckincHam, B. R. Ed’l. Statistician, State Board of Education, Madison, Wis. 
Burpce, Howarp G. Superintendent of Schools, Wellsville, N. Y. 
BURKHARD, SAMUEL. Professor of Education, Bethel College, Newton, Kan. 
BuRNHAM, Ernest. Director, Dept. of Rural Education, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo. 
Burris, Witt1AM Paxton. Dean, School of Education, University of Cincinnati. 
CaLtoway, ParHaM P. Inspector of Training of Teachers, Jefferson City, Mo. 
CaMERON, NorMAN W. Director, Training of Teachers, Baltimore, Md. 
CaRROTHERS, GEORGE E. Director of Educational Extension, Miami University. 
—— Casrer Cart. Head, Dept. of English, Cass Technical High School, 
troit. 
CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR H. Exec. Secretary, California Council of Education, 
San Francisco. 
CHATFIELD, GeorGE H. Asst. Director of Attendance in Schools, New York City. 
CorrMaNn, Lotus D. Dean, College of Education, University of Minnesota. 
Coox, AtBert S. Co. Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore County, Md. 
Cooper, —— NCE G. Asst. Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore Co., Glen- 
coe, Md. 
Coursavtt, J. H. Professor of History and Philosophy of Education, University 
of Missouri. 
Cox, Fer ol : W. L. Head, Dept. of Geography and History, Harris Teachers 
college. 
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CraNE, ARTHUR GRISWOLD. President, State Normal School, Minot, N. D. 

CrISsSMAN, GEorRGE R. Superintendent, Teachers Training School, State Normal 
School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Curtis, WirpurR R. Superintendent of Schools, Kewanee, Ill. 

Dakrn, Witson S. Agent, Rural Schools, Hartford, Conn. 

DAUGHERTY, CHARLES F. Superintendent of Schools, Bethany, Mo. 

DAUGHTERS, FREEMAN. Professor of Education, University of. Montana. 

Davis, CHESTER P. Superintendent of Schools, Guymon, Okla. 

Dream, THomas M. Principal, High School, Decatur, Ill. 

DEAMER, ARTHUR. Superintendent of Schools, Fargo, N. D. 

Deputy, Manrrep W. Director of Teacher Training, Polytechnic Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dincoct, J. J. Asst. High School Visitor, University of Illinois. 

Dienst, C. F. Principal, High School, University of Missouri. 

Dopp, H. W. Superintendent of Schools, Allentown, Pa. 

DoEDEN, Freperic H. Dept. of Education, State Normal School, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

Drake, Ettis H. Superintendent of Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

DrRESSEL, HERMAN. Superintendent of Schools, Kearney, N. J. 

Drown, LE Granp Rex. Graduate Student, Teachers College. 

Drum, WARREN N. Superintendent of Schools, Millville, N. J. 

Duke, SaAMuEL Pace. Head, Dept. of Education and Director of Training 
School, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 

Epson, ANDREW W. Assoc. Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

ELDRED, Arvie. Superintendent of Schools, Troy, N. Y. 

ELLswortH, Frank E. Director, Practice School, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo. 

Emmons, BurRLEY CLARENCE. Superintendent of Schools, Kendallville, Ind. 

ENGELHARDT, N. L. Associate in Education, Teachers College. 

ENsIGN, Forest CHESTER. Professor of Education and History of Education, 
State University of Iowa. 

FELLows, Ernest WILDER. Superintendent of Schools, Framingham, Mass. 

Ferris, Emery N. Graduate Student, Teachers College. 

FIneEGAN, THomas E. Deputy Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Forpyce, CHARLES. Dean, Teachers College, University of Nebraska. 

Foster, Hersert H. Head, Dept. of Education, University of Arizona. 

Fox, Georce. Superintendent, Anne Arundel County Schools, Annapolis, Md. 

FuLter, Ropert Jacguitu. Superintendent of Schools, No. Attleborough, Mass. 

Gites, J.T. Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Ind. 

GRAvES, Frank P. Dean, School of Education, and Professor of History of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania. 

Graves, J. W. President, Northwestern Normal School, Alva, Okla. 

Gwinn, J. M. Superintendent of Schools, New Orleans, La. 

Hatt, Joun W. Professor of Elementary Education, University of Cincinnati. 

Hanson, Wuittrer L. Superintendent of Schools, Burlington, Ia. 

Harris, Lou M. Co. Superintendent of Schools, Rock Island, Ill. 

Hasty, Pati S. Director of Manual and Industrial Training, Topeka, Kan. 

HENDERSON, FRANK A. Superintendent of Schools, Clarinda, Ia. 

HENDERSON, JosEPH L. Professor of Secondary Education, University of Texas. 

Henmon, Vrv1an A. C. Director, Training of Teachers, University of Wisconsin. 

Hickman, Jostan E. Head, School of Education, Brigham Young College. 

Hitt, Atsert H. Asst. Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Va. 

Hitiecas, M. B. Commissioner of Education for Vermont, Montpelier, Vt. 

Hines, L. N. Superintendent of Schools, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Hoke, Kremer J. Superintendent of Schools, Duluth, Minn. 

Hotioway, WiL1AM James. Co. Superintendent of Schools, Salisbury, Md. 

Horn, Ernest. Assoc. Professor of Education, University of Iowa. 

Hosic, James FLeminc. Head, Dept. of English, Chicago Normal College. 

Horcukiss, Ermer A. Asst. Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, O. 
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Hoyt, F. S. Editor, Educational Department, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Hunter, Frep M. Superintendent of So Lincoln, Nebr. 
em a Artaur M. Supervising Principal of Schools, Park Ridge, N. J. 
Inman, J. R. Superintendent of Schools, Red Oak, Ia. 
Ivins, Lestex $ S. Supervisor of Extension Education, Kent State Normal School, 
ent, 
ACKSON, BENNETT BARRON. Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn, 
ACOBSON, M. L. Superintendent of City Schools, Waseca, Minn, 
wes Henry Epw. District Superintendent of Evening Schools, New York 


OHNSON, HENRY CHARLES py woe soem of City Schools, Ogden, Utah. 


Jones A. President, one University of Iowa. 
ONES, ARTHUR J. Professor 0} 
vania. 


Secondary Education, University of Pennsyl- 


ONES, Roprnson G. Public Schools, Rockford, Ill. 
UDD, ZEBULON. Head, Dept. of Education, Alabama Polytechnic. 
ER, JACOB W. Superintendent of Schools, Petoskey, Mich. 
KeEtty, FREDERICK JAMES. Dean, School of Education, University of Kansas. 
Kemp, 'Wiiuram W. Professor of School Administration, University of California. 
KENT, Raymond A. Superintendent of Schools, and Professor of Educational 
Administration, University of Kansas. 

a Henry. President, Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, 


Kivpatrick, Wiiu1AM H. Assoc. Professor of Education, Teachers College. 

Krncstey, CLARENCE D. High School Inspector, Mass. State Board of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 

Krrsy, Tomas J. Professor of Elementary Education, University of Pittsburg. 

Kune, Cuartes W. Superintendent of City Schools, Waterloo, Ia. 

Koc, "CHARLES J. Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Koonce, Bertram E. Director of Normal Training and Statistical Asst. tothe 
Su tendent of Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Koontz, James A. Graduate Student, "Teachers College. 

LEDERLE, Ey. J. Superintendent of Schools, Hastings, Mich. 

Livers, Wriu1aM H. Instructor, Junior College, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Looms, Burt W. Missouri State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

McCiinton, Joun Westy. Superintendent of Schools, Mitchell, Ss. D. 

MacDowELt, THEoporE L. Assoc. Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 

McDanret, M.R. Principal, High School, Oak Park, Ill. 

McDonatp, ARCHTBALD A. Superintendent of Schools, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

McFartane, C. T. Controller and Professor of phy, Teachers College. 

McMaster, Epcar W. Co. Superintendent of Schools, Snow Hill, Md. 

McMurry, Frank M. Professor of Education, Teachers College. 

MarsHALt, James E. Principal, High School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Maxson, H. M. Superinten ent of Schools, Plainfield, N. J. 

MaxweEtl, C. R. Director, Training School, Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 

MAXWELL, Guy E. President, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 

MAYBERRY, LAWRENCE W. Su tendent of Schools, Wichita, Kan. 

Mays, VeRNon G. Superintendent of Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Meap, Artour R. Assoc. Professor of Education, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

MEEK, Cuartes S. Superintendent of Schools, San Antonio, Texas. 

Merci, Grorce. Director, Bureau of Research and Efficiency, Kansas City, 

oO. 

MeriaM, J. L. Professor of School Supervision, University of Missouri. 

Mitter, Atvin J. Instructor in Education, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Monroe, Paut. Director, School of Education and Professor of the History of 
Education, Teachers College. 

Moore, BENJAMIN F. Superintendent of City Schools, Muncie, Ind. 

MoRELOcK, OLIVER Co. Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 

Morris, GEORGE. uperintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Morton, R. L. Superintendent of Schools, Frankfort, O. 

NEWLAND, Jesse H. Principal, High School, Lincoln, Neb. 

Noste, Epwarp M. Co. oe of Schools, Denton, Md. 

Norts, Samuet M. State of High Baltimore, Md. 

Nupp, Howarp W. Director, Public | Education Association, New York City. 

Oakerson, W.M. Asst. State Superintendent of Schools, Scho, Tulse Okie City, Mo. 

OBERHOLTZER, Ep1son E. Superintendent of Ci 

Opum, Howarp W. Prolene 0d Mdasotioanl Cestiieny ual tun Maaaiiie: 
University of Georgia. 

Orem, Nicuoras. Co. Su tendent of Schools, Easton, Md. 

PALMER, G. Lioyp. Co. Superintendent of Schools, Frederick, Md. 

Pearcy, JAMes B. State High School Ind. 

PERKINS, JoHn R. Principal, Normal — > 

Perry, C. A. Assoc. Director, t. of Recreation, Russell Foundation. 


PHELAN, WARREN W. ae hiek mi 
PICKELL, Frank G. Principal, High Ind. 


School, Richmond, 
PITTINGER, Oscar M. Superintendent of Schools, Frankford, Ind. 
Porter, Davip C. Superintendent of Schools, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Pottorr, Joun L. G. Principal, Central High School, Canton, O. 
Powers, Detmar T. Teachers College, Louisiana State University. 
Pryor, HERBERT. Superintendent of City Schools, aren on 
Ratt, Epwarp E. President, eh ca Coll 
Ramsey, H. D. Superintendent of Schools, Fort 
Reavis, G. HH. Asst. State Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
REISNER, Epwarp H. Assoc. Professor and Acting Director of Summer School, 
Manhattan, Kan. 
Rice, CLARENCE T. Princi , Argentine High School, Kansas City, Kan 
RICHARDSON, ArTHUR H. ivision of Education, Russell Foundation. 
RICHARDSON, IRA. President, State Normal School, Mo. 
Rickert, Epwin L. Superintendent of Schools, Connersville, Ind. 
Riccs, James G. Principal, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Ropcers, Ropert H. Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Stout Institute, Meno- 
monie, Wis. 
Rose, CLINTON E. Superintendent of Schools, Boise, Idaho. 
RossMAN, Joun G. Superintendent of Schools, Stuttgart, Ark. 
Rouse, Epwin L. Dean and Superintendent of School, Peru, Neb. 
Rounps, Cuartes R. Superintendent of Schools, Fort Ky. 
RUSSELL, James E. Dean of Teachers College. 
SaaM, THEODORE. Superintendent of Schools, Lead, S. D. 
Savitz, Jeroun J. Superintendent of Schools, Westfield, N. J. 
ScHo.L, JosepH Hiram. Superintendent of City Schools, Rushville, Ind. 
Scott, ZENos E. Asst. Commissioner of Education of New Jersey. 
SEALOCK, Ws. E. Assoc. Professor of Agric. Education, University of Iowa. 
SELLE, ERwin STEVENSON. Superintendent of C veal, Tomek Schools, — on, Ia. 
Seyster, Oscar B. Supervisor, State High Sch 
we _ D. Superintendent, ye Sng oe heey “for Girls, Wil- 
0 
Sennen, 1 J. ‘A, Lecturer, Normal School, Cleveland 
SHELTON, Frank M. Superintendent of Schools, Se elyrta, oO. 
Summer, Howarp E. Superintendent of Schools, Newton, va 
Srerert, Atsert F. Head, Dept. of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
Smncer, WILty V. Superinten ent of Schools, Dover, N 
Stawson, S. J. Superintendent of Schools, B 
Surrn, Epwarp E. Superintendent of High Schoo: Memphis, Tenn. 
Suita, Ernest A. Superintendent of City Schools, Salt Lake City. 
SurTH, Grrarp T. Student at Columbia University. 
SuirH, Henry L. Dear, School of Education, Indiana University. 
SNEDDEN, Davip. Professor of Education, Teachers 
Spencer, W. A. Instructor, Senior High School, Kansas ity, Kan. 


—————a«—~— 


——————— nl 


ee 
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SPURRIER, WHITELAW Rew. Principal, Schools Bete School, Princeton, Il. 

Stark, Witt1aAM E. Superintendent of Schools. ensack, N. J. 

Strayer, G. D. Professor of Educational Administration, Teachers College. 

ee Director of Teacher Training, State Teachers College, Cedar 

Stott, James W. Superintendent of City Schools, —— Ind. 

Stout, AARON J. Principal, High School, Topeka 

a J. Howarp. Dept. of Education, § State a School, Kearney, 

e 

STUDEBAKER, JoHnN W. Asst. Superintendent of City Schools, Des Moines, Ia. 

Stupy, Harry P. Superintendent of Schools, Neodesha, Kan. 

TAYLOR, a C. Acting Head, Dept. of Educational Psychology, University 

issouri. 

‘Dees, Paut W. Head, Dept. of Education, Southern Methodist University. 

THEISEN, Witt1aAM W. Supervisor and Director of Ed’l. Measurements, State 
Dept. of Education, Madison, Wis. 

THompeson, ALFRED C. Principal, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

THompson, FRANK E. Director, College of Education and Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Colorado. 

THORNBURGH, W. B. Superintendent of Schools, Owatonna, Minn. 

Tieton, JouN J. Asst. Superintendent of All y Co., Cumberland, Md. 

TRABUE, M.R. Asst. Professor of Educational ‘Ac Administration, Teachers College. 

TRENT, WILLIAM W. Superintendent of Schools, Elkins, W. Va. 

Uncer, Maurice S. H. County Superintendent of Carroll County Schools, 
Westminster, Md. 

es B. Secretary and Assoc. Professor of Mathematics, Teachers 

ege. 

Upton, Dantet. Principal, State Normal School, Buffalo. 

VaN RiPER, PavL. Superintendent of City Schools, La Porte, Ind. 

Watters, RoLLanp J. D. Superintendent of Schools, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Wirey, Frank L. Secretary to the Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis. 

WILLiaMs, H. B. President, State Normal College, Bowling Green, O. 

WItson, G. M. Head, Dept. of Agric. Education, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Wison, Harry B. Superintendent of City Schools, Topeka, Kan. 

Witson, Jonn R. Superintendent of Schools, Paterson, N. J. 

Writson, Otis G. Superintendent of Schools, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Winver, CHartes H. Superintendent of City Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Woop, James M. President, Stephens Junior College, Columbia, Mo. 

Woon, S. H. Superintendent of Schools, Carthage, Mo. 

Woop, Tuomas D. Professor of Ph ical Education, Teachers College. 


Woop try, O. I. President, M College, Huntington, W. Va. 
— Rosert H. President, East Carolina Teachers Training School, Green- 
ille, N. C. 


At the women’s dinner were: 


ALEXANDER, GEorciA A. Superv. Principal, School No. 45, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Barnum, Epira C. Gregory School, West Orange, N. J. 

Barton, NELLIE E. Primary Supervisor, State Normal, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

BELL, Dororny. Director of Physical Education, Westport High School, Kan- 
sas City. 

BENNETT, ea: M. Su rvisor, Intermediate Grades, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Betron, Fiorence. Principal, Ward School, Kansas City. 

BLackBuRN, Lutv. Benjamin Harrison School, Kansas City. 

BovuGHTON, ‘Auice G. Graduate student, Teachers College. 

Brown, CORINNE. Supervisor of Kindergarten and First Primary, State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Brva, Evizaneta M. Principal, Kensington School, Kansas City. 
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swage Xe ae Director in Domestic Art, State Normal School, Spear- 


Burton, Epirx. Instructor, Elementary School, Kansas City, Mo. 

CaLviIn, MARGARET JEAN. Graduate Student, Teachers Colieze. 

men ~ Mrs. ErHer. Instructor in Home Economics, Conn. Agricultural Col- 
ege. 

CopreNns, VERLE Frances. Director of Normal Training School and Director- 
Teacher of Child Study, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Curtiss, Maup Brown. Aldine Demonstrator, Newson and Company. 

Davis, Mauve M. Primary Supervisor, Ft. Hays Normal School, Hays, Kan. 

Day, AssrE Louise. Instructor in Elementary Education, University of Cincin- 
nati. 

DeLuce, Ottve SusANNA. Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, State Normal School, 
Maryville, Mo. 

Dirt, VircrntA. Primary Critic Teacher, Woodland School, Kansas City. 

Dosss, Etta Victorta. Asst. Professor of Manual Arts, University of Missouri. 

Faney, Sara H. Teacher of English, Seward Park Junior High School, New 
York City. 

FLETCHER, Frances R. Director, Psychological Clinic, Streator, Ill. 

Fox, Mary B. Dean of Women and Instructor in Ethics and Froebelian Litera- 
ture, Chicago Kindergarten Institute. 

Gace, Lucy. Director, Kindergarten Education, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo 


GARDNER, — HANNAH. Dean of Women, State Normal School, Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

GLEASON, HELEN. Home Economics, 215 W. 37th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

GoopricH, Bressre Bacon. Principal, State Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 

Grecc, Racwet Exizasets. Supervisor of Training School and Instructor in 
Ed’l. Methods, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Hasenicut, Emma. Instructor in Public Nursing, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hatt, Mrs. Joun A. University of Cincinnati. 

HAMILTON, KATHERINE. Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Decatur, Iil. 

HANCKEL, ‘Manion S. Primary Supervisor, Allegany Co., Cumberland, Md. 

Harrincton, Lena M. State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 

Harvey, Lipa E. Principal, Van Horn School, Kansas City, Mo. 

HANTHORN, M. Autce. Primary Critic, State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 

HovuseLt, Mary Beat. Dean of Women, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Humrep, Emma W. Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

JANNEY, ALMEDA May. an of Women and Teacher of European History, State 
Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

KERN, Frances R. Assoc. Director, Kindergarten Dept., Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo. 

Knicut, Emma E. Head, Home Economics Dept., State Normal School, Peru, 


Neb. 

a, Auice M. Head, Dept. of Education, Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, Il. 

Lemon, MARGARET A. Critic, Demonstration School, Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. 


Locan, ANN ExizaBetu. Asst. Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati. 

McKay, Jesste. First Grade, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

McLean, Mrs. Katuertne S. Dean of Women, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Mack, Inez L. Practice Training Room, Franklin School, Kansas vy . 

MeEston, HELEN. Dean of Women and Instructor in Chemistry and Physics, 
Doane College, Crete, Neb. 

Moore, Texa L. Principal, Bryant School, Lincoln, Neb. 

Moss, Atice R. Instructor in Home Economics, Norman and Hyde Park Schools, 
Kansas City. 

Moss, Sumaaare, Principal, Froebel Kindergarten Training School, Kansas City. 

NEWLON, Mrs. Jesse H. Lincoln, Neb. 
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Noonan, ipetans E. Instructor in Education and Psychology, Harris Teach- 
ers College 

O’Keere, Mary A. Asst. Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wis. 

PoLtock, Rosalie, 210 Eighth Street, Fargo, N. D. 

Purstey, Emma S. 2510 East Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Pyrt_e, E. Ruts. Principal, McKinley Prevocational School, Lincoln, Neb. 

QUEAL, — , Instructor in Home Economics, Northeast High School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Race, Henrretra V. Director of ego Laboratory, Louisville, Ky. 

ee Heten Mary. Principal of Primary Dept., Normal School, Man- 

to, Minn. 

Rust, RIetra J. Primary Supervisor of Schools, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sautsspury, Eruet I. be, Elementary Schools, Rockford, Ill. 

SANFORD, CAROLINE B ean of Women and Instructor in Mathematics, State 
Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 

— M. Director of Rural Education, Ft. Hays Normal School, Hays, 


SERL, ag Teacher, Primary Methods, Teachers Training School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

SHaw, Zor C. Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

SHEA, STELLA. Primary Teacher, Normal School, Kansas City, Mo. 

SHONINGER, YETTA. Asst. Professor of Elementary Education, Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

SMITH, —— H. Instructor in Home Economics, Garfield School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Smoot, Lipa L. Bancroft School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Smoot, Lucy J. Principal, Normal School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Srerrett, Mary C. Critic Teacher, Pittsburg, Kan. 

StEvENS, Romretr. Asst. Professor of Secondary Education, Teachers College. 

STRACHAN, Grace C. District Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

TAYLOR, Minnie. Supervisor of Music, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Tuompson, ANNA M. Longfellow School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Trssets, ANNA M. Head, History Dept., State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 

WELLs, MARGARET ELIzABETH. Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 

Watney, Mary Auice. Adviser of Women, Head, Dept. of American History 
and Government, Kansas State Normal Schoo 1. 

Wickey, Rose. Principal, G. B. Longan School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lama. — SHetton. Art Instructor, ’ Westport High School, Kansas 

ity, Mo. 

Winstow, ANNA ELizaBETH. 2905 Charlotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Woopson, Frorence. Sixth Grade Teacher, Kansas City, Mo. 

Woopwarp, ExizasetH A. Supervisor of Brooklyn Free Kindergarten Society 
and Teacher of Primary Methods, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Work, Epna E. Dean of Women, State Normal School, Chadron, Neb. 





